HE Ufc of the subject 
of this sketch was 
pre of almcs: 
mantic ivt ‘rest. He 
was of Scottish de- 
scent, though born 
in this coantry.— 
While yet a mere 
boy, he bors arms 
in behalf of Ameri- 
can independence, 
in the Revolutio-ry 


imprisonment, and much suffering, he was re- 
leased, and, in the year 1784, commenced the 
study of the legal profession, and soon after, be- 
ing formally admitted to the practice of the law, 
evineed those tokens of powerful intellect which 
were, in after years, the admiration of his coun- 
trymen. His early career was marked by many 
acts of impetuous bravery, which the character 
of the times, and the locality in which he lived, 
were calculated to draw forth. His services 
during the Ifdian wars upon our carly frontiers, 
are as familiar to the reader as household words. 
and his.remarkable patience, and endurance of 
hardship. his fatherly ‘care of his troops, and his 
universal success in battle, have ail passed into 
history. His firmness in the suppression of mu- 
tiny among troups half starved und poorly clad, 
has scarcely a parallel in the records of military 
hardships. The distinguished traits in the char- 
acter of General Jackson, as a military com- 
mander, were clear-headed sagacity. promptness 
of decision, and rapidity of exceation, all of 
which qualities fuund a fair field at the famed 
battle of New Orleans, when he saved the Cres- 
cent City from being sacked by a British foree, 
vastly superior in mumbers to his own, and c- 
complished one of the most remarkable victories 
that the recurds of history can produce. ‘lo the 
few who are not conversant with the thrillingly 
interesting details of this battle of the 8th Jan- 
tary, 1815, let a¥recdmmend the description in 
the life of Gen Jackson, by John 8. Jenkins, A. 
M. At the close of hostilities, the citizens of 
New Orleans hailed Jackson as their deliverer 
and proctector. No encomiums could be too ex- 
alted to eXpress the real feclings of their hearts. 
In the midst of dangers and difficulties, he had 
perseveringly conducted his plans of defence, 
until the result of the battle fully contirmed their 
efficiency. Obstacles that would have disheart- 
ened any other commander, neither interfered 
with his plans, nor daunted his spirits; every- 


thing was made to yicld to the necessities of the | 


crisis, and the bidding of his determined will. 
His subsequent military career is also well. 
known, as it took place on our southern border 
On the 4th day of March, 1829, he entered upon 
the duties of the chief magistracy of the Uniou, 
being chosen President of the Unired States by 
that portion of the political purty of the country 
designated as Democrats. But we need hardly 
particularize upon a subject so familiar tu every 
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was universally called, and, indeed, loved to be | Savior of the world, who was put to death on the 
called, are worthy to be lastingly commemora- accursed tree. Ihave fulfilled my destiny on 
ted. To his family and fricnds about him he | earth, and it is better that this worn out frame 
said: “Do not giicve that I am about to leave | should go to rest, and my spirit take up its abcde 
you, for I shall be better off. Although I am | with the Redeemer.” 

afflicted with pain and bodily suffering, they are | The staiue which our artist has represented 


ly 


BRONZE STATUE OF GENERAL JACKSON AT WASHINGTON. 


| for us here, is formed of the cannons taken by 
| Gen. Jackson from the British, an i: to weigh, 
' when completed, 36.000 Ibs., to be perfectly 
_ bronzed, and to be permanently placed at the 
_ north side of the White House, Was'tington, a 
| lasting record of the life and patriotism of the 
| original. 
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“THE MYSTERY OF VENICE.O» 


ROMANCE OF VENICE AND THE ADRIATICS 


C"BY GEO CANNING HIIL. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XII. 
ARREST OF DON MANUEL. 


RISING from his 
seat, the doge 
commanded si- 
lence, through his 
herald. At once 
all was still. 

“In behalf of 
Venice, great and 
wealthy, the mis- 
tress of the seas, 
and the queen of 
the hundred isles, 


most graciously, 
to all you proud 
nobles and fair dames, and you people here as- 
sembled. This night the palace hall is wide 
open for my loyal and valiant subjects, and I 
will drink your healths in sparkling goblets. On 
the morrow we all unite against the bold out- 
law, Rodolpho. I have that in my possession, 
which will make the hearts of the people glad. 
Rodolpho will yet be ours !” f 

All rose from their seats, as if about to depart, 
for the tournament was now over. The thous- 
ands of spectators that were crowding and jost- 


ling around the lists, now began to move, and |: 


confusion again set in, to reign throughout the 
vast square. 

But suddenly there was heard the clear blast 
of a trumpet again in the ampitheatre, and all 

. noise became hushed. The spectators turned to 
know what it could mean. 

They beheld a herald in the centre of the 

_ arena, wildly brandishing his trumpet over his 
head. They gave ear to what he said. 

“Once more, all people!” cried he. “ Thongh 
the doge hath dismissed you already, -yet listen 
to the words that Don Manuel, the victor knight, 
desires to speak !” 

All resumed their positions again, and -the 
whole place was as silent as at any time during 
the joust. The thougand eyes were bent earnest- 
ly upon Don Manuel. 

Riding forth from his chosen position with a 
slow and stately step of his horse, he reached 
the centre of the arena, and there halted. He 
threw his shield and spear upon the ground, and 
adroitly removing the heavy helmet from his 
head, held it in his hand. Elevating himself to 
his utmost height in his. saddle, he cried, in a 
loud voice, that echoed back from the massive 
walls of San Mare: 

“The doge has given out that he will go’ out 
against Redolpho, the outlaw, and his followers. 
I proffer my services at the head of his army!” 

On hearing this from the lips of one who had 
proved himself so gallant and brave, the specta- 
tors sent up a loud and deafening shout of ap- 
plause. 

The doge himself gazed on him with an ecstacy 
of delight. 

He continued : 

“ Rodolpho is styled the bold outlaw. Ven- 
ice hates him, and would pursue him to the very 
ends of the earth. Every one fears him. His 
name is whispered by pallid and trembling lips. 
But fear not. J will go against him, wherever 
he is! J fear him not!” 

Again the spectators loudly testified their ap- 
plause. 

“ ye, people of proud Venice! I have 
said that my name is Don Manuel, and that I 


was the son of Spain. As Don Manuel, and as 
a son of Spain, did I crown the queen of youth 
and beauty, the daughter of your doge. But 
now do I renounce that name. Jam Kodolpho, 
the outlaw !” 

Never before, in the spacious square of St. 
Mark, had such a tumult been known as then 
arose. Every one gave himself up to a most 
fearful excitement. A passion surged and swept 
over the vast crowd, even as a hurricane d -ives 
its destructive way through a dense forest. 
Some tossed their arms in the air, and loudly 
shouted—* Down with Rodolpho! Death to 
the outlaw!” Others rushed frantically towards 
the arena, as if they would not be satisfied with 
what they had heard. The countenances of all 
the ladies, haughty dames and timid virgins, 
turned perfectly livid with fear. 

The doge sat still fora moment, unable to 
utter a syllable. His nobles sat around him, on 
his either hand, but offered not a word. Adri- 
enne still filled her chosen seat, speechless; but 
her features were as rigid as of chiselled marble. 

Presently the doge cried out to the heralds, 
while the bold outlaw still sat motionless in his 
saddle, his countenance showing no symptoms 
of fear: 

“Arrest yonder traitor ! 
outlaw!” 

Instantly three or four of the plumed heralds 
rode fearfully up to where Rodolpho sat on his 
steed, and were in the act of laying their hands 
upon him, when, with a motion of his helmet, 
which he still held, he waved them away. 

“ But, by this cross of honor, noble doge, I 
claim full pardon for my crimes, whatever you 
may think them!” exclaimed Rodelpho, in a 
loud voice. 

The doge was momentarily perplexed, but on 
several of his nobles crowding closer around 
him, he repeated the order to to the heralds : 

“ Arrest the traitor! Bear him away to the 
dungeon !” 

“ As thou wilt then, proud doge!” exclaimed 
Rodolpho. “But I fear thee not! I possess 
this badge; it isa sacred pledge of the word of 
Venice !” 

“Away with him to the dungeon!” again 
cried the doge. 

The heralds instantly surrounded him, and 
seized him. It was necessary that they should 
have escorted him to the dungeon, else hé might 
have been destroyed outright by the excited 
people. 

The tournament was at once broken up. In 
every street of Venice, during the remainder of 
the day, and even late’ into the evening, there 
was nothing but continued crowds and excite- 
ment. Every tongue had somewhat to say of 
Rodolpho, and his wonderful appearance. ‘The 
sympathies of the masses could not, aftey all, 
but be divided for the robber, for he had conduct- 
ed himself admirably in the lists, and vindicated 
valorously his name for a good and true knight. 
There was a magnanimity about him that took 
instant possession of all hearts. 


In all circles was the character of Rodolpho 
freely ‘discussed. The fair ladies could not re- 
press the expressions of their astonishment, at 
finding him so young.and handsome ; and many 
a beautiful lip trembled with its own words, 
when it attempted to say that the outlaw should 
most surely suffer death for his crimes. All 
wondered what could possibly be his object in 
thus volunteering the disclosure that would only 


be the sure means of his punishment; and some 


Arrest him—the 


supposed that there might be some sinister pur- 
pose in his openly making himself knewn. 

_So the excitement continued, each hour run- 
ning higher rather than lower. At the time 
when the doge was to hold his grand levee, in 
the evening, it- was publicly given out, that on 
the morrow, at precisely the hour-of ten, the 
great enemy of Venice would be brought before 
the doge for his trial. This announcement crea- 
ted great excitement of itself, and added hugely 
to that already on foot. 

They came to his dungeon doors at an early 
hour in the morning, and bade him prepare him- 
self for the event that was about to take place. 
Accordingly, Rodolpho made himself ready in 
earnest. -He took especial pains with his attire, 
scrupulously arranging every article that had 
been displaced in the encounter and arrest of the 
day before, and seeming anxious to appear his 
best before the audience he would find assembled 
in the ducal palace. 

Ere long he was led away, in charge of at- 
tendants, to the chamber of justice, within the 
palace. As he entered the room, he could not 
but observe the crowds of spectators already as- 
sembled. Ladies of the rank of nobility, with 
their interested daughters, were there to behold 
him who was termed the terror and the mystery 
of Venice. The doge sat im the large chair he 
always occupied on such occasions, clad in his 
robes of office. Officers sat on his either side, 
attentive to his slightest wish. The scene was 
one of the most absorbing interest. It would be, 
every one knew, tragical in its issue. The people 
guzed on the captive robber as on a caged lion. 
If they before thought him a mystery, now, that 
he had boldly avowed himself, when he might 
just as easily have escaped—what thought they 
of him now? He was more than a mystery. He 
was a riddle to them all. 

When he first entered the hall with the at- 
tendants, all eyes were rivetted on his person. 
Public curiosity had never before in Venice been 
wrought up to such a pitch. He did not look 
downcast and demure himself, but freely return- 
ed the glances that were bestowed upon him. 
He looked about him with an air of haughty 
pride. 

“ Uncover, sir! Uncover, in the presence of 

the doge!” ordered two or three of the subordi- 
nates. 
“J bare my head him!” exclaimed the 
prisoner, with a deep meaning; “never! Why 
should I do obeisance to him? Because he 
wears the ducal bonnet? As well may he bare 
his head to me, because I wear the crimson 
plume—that badge of the proud leadership I 
hold !” 

“Thou art haughty fora robber,” said the 
doge. “Dost thou know full well the doge’s 
power ?” 

“ Yes, I know the doge’s power full well. I 
knew the power of his inquisitors, his council, 
his spies. But I fear none of them. Across the 
waters of yon blue Adrian sea, sir doge, whence 
come the odor-laden breezes to the nostrils of 
your people, I possess a power as mighty as 
thine. There am I leader of a brave and loyal 
band. None fear me—all love me; and I am 
rich in their love. Why, then, should I wish to 
kneel to your power here? I know no master, 
I acknowledge no human superior. I devote 
myself only to defending the weak, and re- 
lieving the oppressed. I stand foremost in the 
van, and beat back with all my merciless strength, 
the powers of oppression and tyranny. Why, 
then, should Ido honor to thee? Why shouldst 
thou not rather do honor to me?” 

“ Art thou ready for thy trial now?” demand- 
ed the doge, not a little affected with his im- 
passioned words. 

“My trial? Yes. Hasten it along! For 
what am I to be tried, sir doge *” 

“For subverting every law of Venice and of 
humanity.” 

“I stand my trial on that latter charge, and 
then, to the first, of course, I have to plead 
guilty. Go on.” 

“ Are you Rodolpho, in truth ?” 

“Am I Rodolpho? Go, ask the blue waves 
of yon sea, that have so often floated me into 
your midst, to terrify you after your dreams at 
night. Ask the twinkling stars, that have so 
often lighted my lonely path at midnight, like 
silver lamps of heaven. Ask the cave where my 
three-score valiant men this day await their mas- 
ter and sovereign leader !” 

“ Bring in the boy !” commanded the doge. 

Instantly the door of an ante-chamber opened, 
and the young page, Fedore, was ushered into 
the room. 


= 

He was dressed gaily, and his beautiful hair 
fell in profusion over his square and well-set 
shoulders. His countenance bore an expression 
of such gentlencss, mingled with strong deter- 
mination, that a deep sympathy was at once 
raised in the hearts of all in his favor. 

The moment he entered the room. he bowed 


low to-the doge. As yet he saw not, Rodolpho, 


and was even ignorant of his capture. He 
thought this trial was his own. 

“ Look on yonder prisoner,” commanded the 
doge, pointing with his finger towards Rodolpho. 

Fedore turned his face, and his eyes fell upon 
those of his old master. 

“Know you him?” asked the doge. “Is he, 
in truth, Rodolpho ?” 

The boy hesitated. He continued looking 
Rodolpho in the face, as if he might take the 
coloring of his answer from his expression. 

“Tell me if he be Rodolpho, or no!” again 
said the doge, imperiously. 

“He will not tell, sir doge,” cried out Rodol- 
pho, seeing the boy falter. “He wishes not to 
tell. J will tell thee all. Zam Rodolpho! If 
not, then let him speak.” 

Fedore bowed a silent assent. 


“ But now shouldst thou release him, since I- 


am your safe prisoner. What need hast thou of 
him more ?” 

“Yes,” said the doge, hoping to propitiate 
popular favor; “yes, you are at liberty from 
this moment, Fedore. Go; but return to better 
employment—not to vice; for wrong doing will 
surely lead thee to death by the headsman. 
Go.” 

The astonished Fedore for a moment stood 
perfectly still, so bewildered was he; then he 
silently withdrew from the chamber, bearing 
with him the memory of the last look his master 
gave him. : 

“ Now for my trial, sir doge,” -said Rodolpho, 
while all others preserved a dread silence. 

“Art thou guilty, or not, Rodolpho,” asked 
the doge, “of the murder of Count Gonzalvo? 
Answer that.” 

“T have answered it already.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Was not my own dagger found buried in his 
faithless, coward heart? Was not that answer 
enough 

The spectators shuddered with horror. 

“ Again,” continued the doge; “art thou not 
guilty of poisoning Francezco, the son of a no- 
ble, the scion of lordly stock ?” 

Rodolpho was silent. 

“ Afraid to answer me?” asked the dege. 

“No. Rodolpho fears nothing. I did poison 
the wine of Francezco—the man who had pub- 
licly sworn to have my life. He drank it, and 
he died. What else could I have done, as I was 
situated ?” 

“Hold! Didst thou not murder, most foully, 
because secretly, our late doge ?” 

“ Who says it?” demanded Rodolpho. 

“Didst thou not write it ina little packet, 
and leave it purposely on a table in one of the 
rooms of this very palace ?” 

“ How knew any one that packet was mine ?” 

“ Was not one similar to it given by yourown 
hand to Marina, the deceased doge’s daughter ?” 

“ The one I saved from the jaws of the hungry 
sea ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ When her own bridegroom refused to do it, 
from very cowardice ?” 

The doge made no answer. 

“ Yes, sir doge,” continued Rodolpho, “that 
packet was from mine own hand. The con- 
fession was written within it with this right 
hand, that but yesterday vindicated the honor of 
thine own peerless daughter. You are right.” 

A dark cloud passed over the doge’s brow, 
and it grew perceptibly darker, when the specta- 
tors turned, each to the other, and began their 
buzz of approbation. Rodolpho was fast finding 
friends amongst them. He had already favora- 
bly disappointed them in his looks, for their im- 
pressions had led them to think him, in person, 
as he was in name, a monster. 

“ Then, for this crime of murdering the doge, 
thon hast richly merited death.” 

“ But look at this sacred cross, sir doge,” said 
Rodolpho, holding up his prize, won the day be- 
fore in the lists. “What sayest thou to that?” 

“I say nothing. It cannot have power to ab- 
solve thee from this crime.” 

“From ail crimes, sir doge !” 

“ Be not too confident.” 

“ At any rate, so said you; from all crimes 
and faults already committed, and all that may 
be committed hereafter.” 
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The doge, for a moment, was thoughtful. 

At length he said : 

“T see not how this pledge absolves 
so high a crime as that.” 7 

“ And wouldst not see, if plainly writ before 
thee,” rejoined Rodolpho. “No; but thou must 
away to the secret council, and then thou wilt 
take courage to rob me of my only treasure left 
—my life. What then becomes of your boasted 
badges of honor—your crosses, and stars, and 
coronets, and wreaths? Where go they all ?” 

There was an involuntary murmur at this no- 
ment among the audience. They had become 
deeply excited with what they saw and heard. 

“T must at once dismiss the assembly,” said 
the doge, rising. “Imust convoke the Council 
of Ten.” 

“Then farewell, life!” exclaimed Rodolpho. 
“T am now in thy power, within thine iron 
grasp. I yield to a tyranny, wherein lives no 
spark of magnanimity.” 

“This assembly is from this moment dis- 
solved !” announced the duke, in a loud tone. 

“ And from this moment, too, this cross of 
honor is disgraced !” said Rodolpho, seizing the 
coveted badge, and trampling it passionately 
under his feet. “Thus do I spurn thee, doge, 
and thy craven minions. Honor no longer 
reigns in proud Venice! These high and noble 
walls are stained—stained forever, in the sight 
of high heaven !” , 

“Drag him away!” ordered the doge to the 
attendants. 

They proceeded to bind him forthwith with 
heavy chains, and all the spectators stood in 
their places to see it done. There was a spell 
about the person of the prisoner that bound 
them to him. Already his wretched condition 
had their sympathies. 

The doge arose, and left the hall, followed by 
his retinue. One by one the vast audience 
dropped away, until the large hall was left en- 
tirely empty. The doge repaired instantly to 
the secret council chamber, there to determine 
how the proper punishment could be consistent- 
ly meted out to the lawless Rodolpho. It was a 
strange event in the stranger history of Venice. 


you from 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DAY OF THE PRISONER'S EXECUTION. 


' Ow the third day after the event recorded in 
our last chapter, it was proclaimed that the out- 
law and freebooter, Rodolpho, the mystery of 
Venice, was to be executed by the headsman, on 
the Giant’s Stairs. This was the place where 
all noted criminals against the State were wont 
to be beheaded. Here had dropped a doge’s 
head, and rolled, trunkless, down the marble 
‘stairs. Here had fallen many a grizzly head of 
conspirator, and robber, before. Here was to 
fall, declared the doge, the head of the brave 
Rodolpho. 

The large square was filled with human be- 
ings at an early hour, all eager to behold the 
spectacle. The liquid arteries of the city were 
blackened with boats, and those boats were filled 
with people.’ Stair, house-top, balcony, cham- 
ber, turret, spire—all held their quota of excited 
spectators. 

The young man, the prisoner, was led forth 
by the guard, from the dungeon into which he 
had been thrown. His dress was as gay and 
striking as it had been while roving in the track- 
less sea, or prowling in the dense forest. His 
legs were encased ina pair of kid breeches, 
each outer seam of which was fancifully em- 
broidered by a fair and skillful hand. The tu- 
nic of crimson silk that he had worn in the tour- 
ney, still enveloped his chest, and it was fastened 
about his waist with a scarf of blue. On his 
head he wore his bejewelled cap, from whose 
crest flewed his long plume far over his shoul- 
ders, - His lustrous hair hung down luxuriantly 
about his neck, and a deep flush played upon his 
cheeks, and about his curled lips. His eye was 
as bright and piercing as ever, and when he 
glanced over the assembled spectators, it gave 
them such a look, half of chiding, and half of 
love, that a deep sigh could be heard, drawn 
from every breast. 

.“ Prisoner,” said the doge, “the people have 
come to see the great enemy of Venice punished 
as he deserves... If atght thou hast to say, be- 
fore going into the eternal presence, say it at 
once, Thy last hour has come!” 

People’ of Venice!” said Rodolpho, his eye 
kindling anew, “ you behold me doomed to the 
headsman!~ You have all seen how, but a few 
days agone, I carn>d, in the lists, a free and un-- 


conditional pardon for all the wrongs that I have 
done. But of what service was it to me ¢” ‘ 

“That is enough!” interrupted the doge. 
“ That question we have determined. Wouldst 
thou speak on any thing else ?” 

“But one word more, then, and I bow my 
head. Venice! ThoughI die as an outlaw, 
yet do I love thee still. Thy name shall be last 
upon my lips. For thee alone has my ambition 
been strong ; for thee my whole hope been fed! 
And now I leave thee. I die yet loving thee, 
though called an outlaw.” 

* Roll on, thou clear, blue Adrian water, roll, 
Throw back to the sky, ye liquid streets and 
canals, the glory of this noble city. But crum- 
ble, ye palaces; and fill up, thou harbor, before 
the long years of desolation yet in store in the 
future! Venice, farewell!” 

He bared his fair neck with his own hand, 
and laid him gently down across the begrimmed 
block, beneath the executioner’s axe. 

“ Now strike, headsman! Strike but a single 
blow!” said he, in a loud voice, to the execution- 
er, making the sign with his uplifted hand. 

The grim headsman raised his glittering blade 
high in the air, to gather the force requisite for 
the fatal blow. Just as he held it, swinging 
aloft, there was heard an unusual buzz and bustle 
in a farther part of the crowd, and the cry was in 
an instant raised : 

“Stop! Stop the execution!” 

“ Héld!” cried the doge to the headsman. 

All now turned their eyes in the direction 
whence came the cause of the confusion. The 
crowd in that part of the square instantly gave 
way, and a woman’s form came rushing through, 
screaming and shouting at the top of her voice. 

“Stay! Stay the execution!” were the words 
that came from her lips. “ 

“Stay! Stay the execution!” the excited 
thousands repeated after her. 

The headsman refrained from letting fall his 
deadly blade, obedient to the command of the 
doge, and-stood, intently gazing at the person of 
the woman as she hastened towards him. 

The cause of this sudden disturbance, and, as 
it proved, fortunate delay, was none other than 
old Nancie, the astrologer. She came rushing 
up to the side of the doge, a loose robe flowing 
much at random about her limbs, a large hood 
upon her head, that more than half concealed 
her face, and with her features expressive of the 
wildest anxiety. As soon as she arrived near 
the doge, her long and shining hands being still 
stretched out supplicatingly to him, he turned 
haughtily upon her, and demanded to know what 
she would have. 

“Doge—doge !” screamed she, at the top of 
her voice, “ would you murder your own child!” 

“ What mean you?” exclaimed the doge. 

“That prisoner, whose head is on the block, 
is your own son!” 

“Take away this woman,” he added; “she 
must be insane.” 

“No, no!” still louder shrieked the woman in 
his ears; “I am not insane. I am as reasonable 
as youare atthis moment. Know you not old 
Nancie, the nurse of your own child ¢” 

He gazed fixedly for a few moments in her 
eyes, and at last said: 

“ You do resemble her somewhat.” 

“Tam she—I am she!” she cried, in reply. 

And how comes it that this is my son, then ?” 
he asked, in great excitement. 

“Should notI know?” said she. “Was not 
[his nurse? I do but tell you truth, doge. I 
am Nancie, and that is yourown child. Would 
you sce him beheaded ?” 

Instantly the doge ordered the prisoner to be 
raised from the block, and, together with the 
old astrologer, to be borne into the audience 
chamber. The crowd was commanded to dis- 
perse, and the execution was deferred tiil an- 
other time. 

In the audience chamber sat the doge and his 
council, and the woman and the prisoner were 
brought in. 

“ Woman,” said the doge, “tell me truly now 
respecting this young man before us, or forfeit 
your own life by your falsehood.” 

“ By the holy angel! sir doge, but what I now 
speak, I would not hesitate to utter with my 
dying breath. Well rememberest thou that I 
was the nurse of thy child, long, long years ago, 
dost thou not ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly,” answered the doge. 

“ When I was called to be the nurse of thy 
child, its mother was already dead.” 

“Yes; go on.” 

“ At that time I had another child in charge, 
agirl. It at once occurred to me, afer seeing 


that babe—who now, as a fall grown man, stands 
before you—that this world is full ofchances. I 
determined to see how far I could thwart fortune, 
and oppose her favorites. I conceived the plan 
of exchanging these children, unbeknown to 
thee, and giving my little weakling the chance 
of the young noble; for, said I to myself, why 
has not this defenceless little girl the same right 
to t':e privileges of high birth as the boy ?” 

“ And you exchanged them ?” 

“IT did. I made thee think, doge, that the 
girl, Adrienne, was thine own, and the boy—thy 
real child—I thought to throw upon the waves 
of the world, and let them toss him about and 
buffet him.” 

The doge looked incessantly at the young 
man. 

“JT will finish in a brief sentence,” continued 
the astrologer. “Thy true child, Rodolpho, I 
gave to a poor boatman, a gondolier, who la- 
bored early and late for the comforts of life. 
He and his wife were childless, and as this boy 
of yours was handsome, and showed the marks 
of good family, they resolved at once to adopt 
him. They did so. He grew to be brave, and 
strong, and beautiful. He already adored his 
father, who taught him everything that his limi- 
ted means allowed him. He took him on his 
boating excursions with him, showed him all the 
sights and wonders of this proud city, and told 
him how the mighty State was governed. The 
boy was fired with ainbition, because he became 
more intelligent, and already the true spirit was 
in him; it was born in him. He already felt 
within his breast the sprouting of a germ—the 
desire to do something to distinguish his name 
in the State. 

“ Suddenly came the spies upon his father, and, 
for a cause all unknown to him, tore him away 
from his family, and threw a dark shadow over 
his threshold. He was borne away to a dun- 
geon. Noone saw him after that, alive. No 
one gave any reason for his imprisonment. His 
family made inquiries for him, but all in vain. 
At last, one day, when Rodolpho was sailing 
over the Laguna in his lost father’s gondola, he 
chanced to spy a floating body not far from him. 
He approached it, and turned it over. What 
must have been his astonishment to recognize 
his dead father ! 

“A sudden frenzy seized upon him. He all at 
once beiled over in his hatred to Venice. He 
swore vengeance. He vowed to revenge himself 
upon this proud city. He instantly disappeared, 
no one knew whither. His revenge is already 
well enough known. No one can say but that 
he has had it, and that it has been sweet to 
him.” 

“But the girl—Adrienne! What of her? 
Whose chil! was she?” interrupted the doge. 

“She was the daughter of a Sicilian lady, 
who had come to spend some time in Venice. I 
accidentally became her nurse in sickness, and 
so great was her fondness for me, that when she 
died, she entrusted to my keeping a little packet, 
which she said would be of great value hereafter 
to her child. Adrienne was but a few hours old 
when she died, and then she became yours.” 

“ But the packet; where is that?” asked the 
doge, excited more than before. 

“ Here it is,” said the woman, drawing it forth 
from her bosom, and holding it up to his gaze, 
though still retaining her hold upon it herself. 
“ But first own thy son, proud doge, else do I 
destroy what I have in my hands!” 

The doge turned to his son. Rodolpho was 
fust then gazing upon his father, with a-moisten- 
ing eye and a sorrowful expression. 

“ My son—my own son!” exclaimed the doge. 

“My father—yes, I know it is my father!” 
cried Rodolpho, while the tears poured from 
their eyes freely. , 

“And I so deceived? I been so cruelly 
wronged ?” said the doge, greatly affected. 

“My father—my father!’ was all the son 
could utter in reply. 

The entire council was moved to tears. Such 
a scene was calculated to soften their flinty 
hearts. It was a novel sight to those designing, 
ambitious, intriguing nobles, to behold such an 
overflow of true affection in their miist. It 
fairly overcame them. 

After the excitement had in some degree sub- 
sided, the doge turned to Nancie and said: 

“ Yes, woman, you have told me truly. This 
is myson. I see his mother’s features there,” 

“TI would not not have deceived thee for 
worlds, at such a time as this,” she replied; “ but 
thank Heaven, not me, that your own proud 
child was not beheaded before your eyes.” 

The tears trickled down his burning cheeks, 


and reaching forth his hand to Nancie, he said: 

“Now for the packet; let me know the con- 
tents of that.” 

Nancie passed it to him, and, taking it in his 
hand, he broke the seak. On opening it, it was 
found to contain a miniature. It was, said Nan- 
cie, a perfect likeness of the good lady herself. 
Then the doge opened a paper that was care- 
fally enfolded within the packet, and began to 
read. The contents of the paper were as fol- 
lows : 

The lady, whose name was Madame Cecile 
D’Harveur, desired that her child should, first of 
all, be named for herself. Then she bestowed 
upon that child all her possessions, consisting of 
a beautiful villa and extensive lands in the porth 
of Sicily, as well as her title, which was that of 
countess. Concerning her marriage, she ex- 
pressed it as her highest wish that she might be 
united to a noble family of Venice, but that 
she should still reside upon the possessions 
granted her in Sicily. So that Adrienne, 
instead of being the daughter of the doge, 
was, in fact, a countess—the Countess D’Har- 
veur. 

All opened their eyes wide with astonishment, 
but the doge more than the rest. He was 4s- 
tounded to learn the revelations that had that 
day been made. 

“Send for Adrienne at once,” said he; let 
her be present, and the whole matter shall be ex- 
plained in her own hearing. Let her see her 
own mother’s miniature, and take upon herself 
the name, Cecile, that really belongs to her.” 

An attendant was despatched to the chamber 
of Adrienne, now Cecile, but instantly returned 
without her. She was nowhere'to be found ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
RODERIGO RETURNED TO HIS COMPANIONS. 


Lert us now betake ourselves, attentive read- 
er, across the swelling and rolling waves of the 
blue Adriatic, and visit the-cavern where dwelt 
the bandits, who were all trustiness and truth to 
Rodolpho, their youthful leader. 

Roderigo, who had accompanied Rodolpho to 
Venice on the morning of the tourney, returned 
not long after, and announced to them all as- 
sembled, that Rodolpho had openly declared 
himself in the ampitheatre, in the presence of 
doge, nobles and people, to be the outlaw and 
freebooter whom they all sought tocapture. He 
minutely described to them the deep excitement 
that arose upon this bold announcement, and de- 
tailed in their order the subsequent events of the 
trial, the dismissal of Fedore, and Rodolphe’s 
condemnation; and they all supposed that ere 
now his head had rolled down the Giant’s Stairs. 

In this excited conversation respecting such a 
step on the part of their young leader, they were 
indulging on the evening of Roderigo’s arrival, 
when they were startled by a shrill whistle at the 
door of the inner cavern. It sounded like the 
whistle of their brave leader, Rodolpho. Every 
man started in a twinkling to his feet. 

At once the door of the cavern was opened by 
one of them, and Fedore entered, conducting a 
companion. The brigands all received the 
young page with joy, before they thought to 
criticise the person whom he brought with him. 
Then, after their astonishment had subsided, 
they gazed upon the form of the stranger. 

He was dressed and equipped exactly as a 
brigand should be, and his stature, though not 
tall, was certainly commanding. The velvet 
cap, crested with a waving white plume, was 
upon his head; a scarlet tunic, fancifully em- 
broidered, was about his chest and body, and 
his limbs were encased in soft and well-dressed 
leggins of the whitest kid. About his waist he 
wore ashining . belt of leather, embossed with 
bright silver, and fastened at his left side with a 
clasp of pure gold. In the belt were stuck 
dagger, with a handle of purest pearl, and a pis- 
tol. From his left side depended a sheathed 
short sword. 

The brigands all looked at Fedore, expecting 
him to make some explanation of this novel ap- 
pearance. They looked not long in vain, for in 
a moment he said : 

“ Comrades, ere this hour, Rodolpho has been 
smitten bythe headsman! Here comes a new 
leader to you—one who has sworn to bear his 
name, and avenge his death! Is it your pleasure 
to hear him ?” 

All cried out at once: 

“Let the stranger guest speak. The follow- 


ers of Rodolpho are still ‘loyal to his name. 
Speak, stranger.” 
_ BE contixveD.] 
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DAM OF THE HADLEY FALLS COMPANY, AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 


DAM AT HADLEY FALLS. 

We present our readers this week with a view 
of the magnificent dam, erected by the Hadley 
Falls Company, at Holyoke, Mass., and we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is one of, if not 
the largest artificial falls of water in the world. 
It was erected for the*purpose of furnishing 
power to a number of factories, which, with the 
necessary residences for operatives, &c., consti- 
tate the town of Holyoke, a town which may yet 
prove a dangerous rival to our more immediate 
neighbor, Lowell. It has sprung up in a very 
few years from a small collection of houses, into 
a large and thickly-populated town, with a spa- 
cious hotel, a weekly newspaper (the Hampden 
Freeman), &c., &., &. To Mr. Edward P. 
Dodge, office of the Hadley Falls Co., we are in- 
debted for an early number of the Freeman, 
which contains the following sketch of the his- 
tory of the town: 


“In the fall of 1847, Mr. Edmund Dwight, of 
Boston, and other influential capitalists, obtained 
—— of 1200 acres of land, on the right 

nk of the Connecticut River, at Hadley Falls, 
for the purpose of establishing a manufacturing 
emporium. A charter was obtained of the Mass. 
Legislature, in the winter of '47—'48, under the 
name of the ‘Hadley Falls Co.,’ with a capital 
of millions of dollars. 

n the summer of 48 a dam was constructed 
across the Connecticut at this place, (now called 
Holyoke), but it was not ‘founded upon a rock,’ 
or, at least, not securely, and the mighty waters 
swept it away. summer of °49 the pres- 
ent structure was commenced and completed; 
and, after the ice and freshets of the past winter, 
it yet stands securely. 

he plan of the structure is, in its simple 
charaeteristics, the same as that of many exist- 
ing smelier dams in country ; but 

vements necessary for so great a work, an 

The formidable difficulties which had to be over- 
come in its*constraction; renderit a proud mon- 
ument of the evering labor and scientific 
skill that were ‘bestowed upon it. 

Simultaneously with the structure of the dam, 
works were in progress on land, which, if not its 
equal, were well worthy the enterprise and 
wealth of the company. Two feeding canals 
were constructed, each 140 feet wide, from 15 +o 
20 feet deep, with substantial walls 9 feet thick 
at the bottom. The first canal, leading from the 
pond, which we ‘will call No. 1,’ receives the 
water. Itrunsin a southerly direction, at near- 
ly right angles with the river, for the distance of 
half a mile, and may be extended.much further. 
At the lower or east side of No. 1, are plots for 
20 first class factories, with a fall of 20 feet into 
a raceway canal, which takes the water ina 
northerly direction, nearly to the dam; where it 

i itself into canal No. 2, which takes a 
direction, and be extended a 


great distance. At the lower, or east side of 
canal No. 2; are plots for 35 other factories of 
the frst class. The water from canal No. 2 will 
pass through these factories directly into the 
river. 

Three large factories, one of which is 268 feet 
by 68, six stories high, and capable of support- 
ing 18,000 spindles, a large machine shop, of 450 
feet in length, a blacksmith’s. shop, a fine office 
building, a square of brick tenements, two sto- 
ries high, and two blocks of boarding houses, 
three stories high, have been erected by the 
company, besides many others, erected by indi- 
viduals. 

While incorporated capital has been active, 
individual enterprise has not been dormant. 
The splendid hotel of Ross & Dillon is com- 

leted, and we venture to say that no other 

ouse, save two, in Massachusetts, will bear a 
comparison with it. The main part is 160 feet 
by 57, and there is a wing 96 by 40 feet, and it 
is four stories high. Opposite to the hotel, 
Messrs. Madison and Warren Chapin have 
erected a large brick block, the first story of 
which is occupied for stores, the second for 
offices, and the third as a capacious hall. superior 
to any other in Hampden county. At the cor- 
ner of High and. Dwight strects may be fouud 
the large brick blocks of Allyn, and Chapin, and 
Peck, used principally for stores and offices. On 
Maple street, Mr. John White has erected a large 
and commodious hotel, which is kept by Marsh 
& White. It is furnished in the best style, und 
receives a generous share of patronage. 


Foft the purpose of illustrating the manner of 
building this stupendous work, we have engrav 
‘an elevation of one of the sections of the dam, 
of which there ave 170, which, with a slight do- 
scription, devoid of technical phrases, will give 
the reader a general idea of its construction 
Two coffer dams, one on each side of the 
river, and extending 200 feet from the bank into 


pumped out of them, and the rock which forms 
the bed of the river, excavated to the depth of 
six feet. The constraction of the main dam was 
then commenced by laying down, and bolting 
with 14 inch bolts, sticks 15 inches square, the 
ends of which are seen below, lengthwise across 
the river, at an inclination of 21 degrees, the 


sections are made up of alternate layers of 
rafters 12 inches square, shown in the cut, and 


or tie the sections together. Between the rafters, 
and in the same course with the ties, short blocks 
are introduced t6 stiffen the rafters. The rafiers 


with 3} inch bolts. The up-river slope was then 
covered with 6 inch plank, except a space of 16 


the stream, were first built. The water was then | 


rock below being cut to the same angle. The |. 


timbers also 12 inches square, which connect | 


. on their lower end are bolted to the rocky bed | 


feet left temporarily open. The whole was 
then filled with solid stone, except this opening, 
and for 60 feet up stream, from the lower 
point of the opening, with gravel; the edge of 
the dam was then covered with $ inch boiler 
iron, to prevent damage from drift-wood, ice, &. 

In this manner was 400 feet of the dam com- 
pleted. Two other coffer dams were then con- 
structed, 200 feet further from each sbore, in a 
line with the former ones, thus crowding the 
river into a width of 217 feet in the middle of 
the stream. This part of the structure was con- 
tinued and completed in the same manner as the 
first, and then there remained only the space of 
217 feet to be finished. Here, to dispose of the 
water, it became necessary to remove the coffer 
dams, previously coustructed,.and let the water 
on to the portons of the main dam already 
completed. A strong coffer dam was then 
thrown across the gap, four feet higher than the 
first ones, raising the water and turning it 
through the openings left in the main dam. 
This feat successfully accomplished, and the 
water-pumped out of the coffer dam, the last 
piece of the structure was pressed forward rap- 
idly to completion. The coffer dam in the cen- 
tre was then removed, and the dam stood com- 
plete, save the opening left in the planking, 
through which the watér was running the whole 
breadth of the river, toa depth at that time of 
about two feet, having been raised from its nat- 
ural bed about six. fect.. Nothiyg, remained, 
now but to close this opening, , This was done 
by building gatcs or doors, of the width of tne 


_1 o'clock, Oct. 22, 1849, the engineer gave the 


‘ is about three times that amount. 


opening (16 feet) and 18 feet long each. These 
gates were put together on the slope of the dam, 
above the opening, and hung by five strong 
hinges each ‘to the planking, which was al- 
ready spiked down. When finished, these gates 
were raised by derricks, and lowered part- 
ly over the opening, but left, by means of a very 
simple contrivance, open at the angle shewn in 
the engraving. , 

The openings at the ends of the dam were 
closed before the removal of the coffer dam, and 
also at short places near the middle of the 
stream ; leaving 828 feet to be closed by gates— 
which took 46 gates, each 18 feet long. All 
things being made ready, at 22 minutes before” 


signal, and every alternate gate dropped into its 
home. Immediately followed another signal, 
at which the gates over the opening fell into 
their places, and the dam was closed. The 
“mighty waters” rolled back in their stream, 
and bowed in submission to the science, skill and 
labor of man. 

The length of the dam ‘from one side of the 
river to the other is 1,017 feet, The heizht from’ 
the bed of the river varies, as the bed varies, 
from 28 to 32 feet. The amount of timber used 
in its construction is-about three and a half mil- 
lions of feet. The abutments are of heavy ma- 
sonry, the amount in both being nearly 13,000 
perches. A rough calculation of lateral pressure 
which the dam sustains, gives nearly twenty-nine 
millions of pounds, while the vertical pressure 


PLAN OF BUILDING THE DAM. — 
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SACRAMENTO CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO CITY. © 
Our artist has given us a spirited and vivid 
scene, as depicted in the above representation 


of this depot of the gold region. And as 
the s into the character of the pic- 
ture, it izes the many peculiarities of a 


place that has sprung up, Aladdin-like, as it 
were, in an hour, from oblivion, to be a city of 
opulence and wealth. Probably more than one 
thousand of the readers of this number have 
either near relatives or intimate acquaintances 
now,in the gold region, or perhaps located in 
this very place. To such, the accompanyiny 
view will possess a more than ordinary interest. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

This vast temple has been pronounced the 
ninth wonder of the world, and is highly cred- 
itable to the English people, both in its noble 
design and object, as well as in the splendid 
manner in which it has been executed. Its 
architectural formation embodies the two great 
objects of strength and beauty, being as secure 
as a prison, and quite as light and graceful as a 
fairy palace. At the present moment it is the 
theme of every tongue, and has itself attracted 
as many visiters to the World's Fair as the thou- 
sands of curious objects that it contains, from 
all parts of the civilized world. 


Of course the object of this splendid structure 
is well known to all, as being erected to furnish 
a place of exhibition for articles representing all 
departments of mechanics and arts, open to 
contributors from any part of the globe; and 
thus forming, literally, what its name purports— 
a World's Fair. A design as gigantic and beau- 
tiful as any that the nineteenth century has 
known, and one, too, which will doubtless estab- 
lish a precedent that will be followed by other 
countries. America will probably be the next 
country to follow suit, France will follow, Ger- 
many next, and so on; at least soit is at — 
predicted. 


The dimensions of the glass building are so 
immense that they strike, the eye with wonder 
even when represented by figures; how much 
more, then, must the reality impress ‘the be- 
holder! This wonderful production of art is 
1848 feet long by 408 broad, and covers about 
18 acres of ground, affording, with the galleries, 
an exhibiting surface of 21 acres. The total 
cubic contents being 33,000,000 feet, affording 
room for 8 miles of exhibition tables! an almost 
incredible extent. 

It will accommodate 500Q persons at onee, 
with all the articles that its shelves and tables 
contain. 
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THE TWIN SISTERS: 
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THE TEST OF CHARACTER. 


BY MES. 8. M. HUMPHREY. 
66 Tam so glad you have come,” said 
5) Lizzie Fairbanks, to her father, as 
she sprang to embrace him. “I want you to 
please let me have seventy-five dollars to pur- 
chase velvet for a dress.” 

The father replied not, but as his eyes rested 
on the rich Turkey carpets, the costly mirrors, 
and elaborately embroidered drapery which dec- 
orat the gorgeous, yet tasteful apartments, a 
troubled expression flitted over his face, and he 
sighed unconsciously. 

“ Pease hasten, dear father,” continued Lizzie, 
“or I fear [may not be in time to secure the 
desired pattern.” 

Mr. Fairbanks complied, and as Lizzie bound- 
ed away to prepare herself for making the pur- 
chase, he sunk upon the sofa, and covering his 
face with his hands, groaned audibly. 

Helen Fairbanks, a delicate. blue-eyed girl, 
twin sister of Lizzie, raised her eyes from a vol- 
ume in which she had been deeply engaged, and 
unheeded, surveyed her father with painful sur- 
prise. The large, blue veins in his forehead, and 
the increasing color of his partially veiled face, 
convinced her that he was stirred by deep and 
painful emotions. She had never before seen 
him thus agitated. She laid aside her book, and 
gliding noiselessly from the apartment, encoun- 
tered her sister, just as she was departing on her 
errand. 

“Come, Helen,” said Lizzie, gaily, “ get your 
hat, and go with me.” 

“ Indeed, sister, I cannot; I feel too sad.” 

“Why, Helen! Helen! what has happened ?” 
cried Lizzie, as she gazed wonderingly into her 
sister's tear-filled eyes. 

“J will show you, dear sister, only be very» 
very still.” 

She took the hand of Lizzic, and led her to 
the door of the apartment she had just left, 
where, unobserved, they could see their father. 
The same unmistakeable signs of grief were 
upon him. Lizzie sprang forward, and but for 
her more cautious sister, would have thrown 
herself upon his bosom. 

When Helen had drawn her from the spot, 
asked, gravely: 

“Can you not divine the cause of father’s 
trouble ?” 

“ No, but I will ask him, Helen; indeed, in- 
deed, I must know. You do not feel as I do, or 
you could not be so calm !” 

Without an appearance of having heard her 
sister’s last remark, Helen replied : 

“ Lizzie, it is pecuniary embarrassment; it 
can be nothing else.” 

“QO, dear father!” cried Lizzie, “ what can we 
do for him? Iam sure I would be willing to 
suffer anything to relieve him.” 

“T have been thinking,” said Helen, “ that we 
might make our old dresses serve for the coming 
fete. My blue silk is pretty, and: your white 
satin has been worn but once, and is rich and 
beautiful.” 

Lizzie thoughtfully wound her sister’s long 
curls over her jewelled fingers, then retreating a 
few steps, said, vehemently : 

“No, I would sooner stay away than appear 
again in the satin, and stay away I cannot. 
Why, Helen, what would people say? I am 
sorry, but the velvet dress I must have.” 

Tears gathered in* Helen’s blue eyes. As 
Lizzie turned to go, she said, tenderly : 

“ Q, don't cry, Helen, it is but seventy-five dol- 
lars, and besides, we have surmised all this 
trouble.” 

Their surmises were, however, just. A dark 
cloud was pendiug over the hitherto prosperous 
merchant. A heavy payment was soon to be 
made, which could only be done by great exer- 
tions, and even should he sueceed in this, by a 
late, unexpected turn in business affairs, he saw 
his vast possessions suspended, as it were, by a 
single cord. It was this dark uncertainty which 
preyed upon him, causing him to feel keenly 
what he had hitherto regarded the comparatively 
trifling demands of an idolized family. Not 
trifling in comparison with the expenses of oth- 
crs—for in the city there was not a more indulged 
household—but only trifling compared with his 
possessions and prospects. 

With a strong effort, Mr. Fairbanks conquered 


his emotions, and at the tea hour he met his 
family with composure. 

Lizzie was now quite reassured, and when the 
shop-boy brought the velvet, she was quite happy 
again. 

Helen was not of a femperament to be so 
easily comforted. She believed that her father’s 
smiles cost him a great effort, and she was sure 
that trouble, in some form, was upon him. She 
dared not uame the subject to her invalid moth- 
er, as she feared it would prove too mach for her 
nerves, and now that Lizzie had conquered con- 
science, the unpleasant theme was evidently re- 
pugnant to her. 


On the following morning Lizzie woke from 
her slumbers at ap carly hour, and just as Helen 
had fallen into an unquiet sleep. All night she 
had been revolving plans to assist her father, 
till now, by her restless anxieties, sleep had sto- 
len upon her. Lizzie caught the sound ofa sob, 
and turning to Helen, found that her pale cheek 
was wet with tears. She softly pressed her lips 
to her hot brow, and murmured: “‘ Dear, dear 
sister.” Then drawing the curtains carefully 
about her, she left her, mentally invoking bless- 
ings upon her pure head. 

Beautiful indeed, looked Lizzie Fairbanks, on 
the evening of the entertainment, and scarce less 
lovely was the unassuming Helen. Never was 
Lizzie in finer spirits, never more courted and 
admired. But Helen was sad; and at length, 
wearied with gaieties illy comporting with her 
feelings, she withdrew to a quiet corner, to in- 
dulge her melancholy reflections. She was soon 
interrupted by conversation, in dh nder-tone, 
yet sufficiently distinct to reach herear. She 
would have departed immediately, had she not 
distinguished words of warm commendation be- 
stowed upon herself. She could not make her 
escape unseen, and with much hesitation she 
resolved to remain concealed. 

“ How magnificently Lizzie is attired,” next 
came to her ears. “ She looks a very queen.” 

“ Beware, Ernest,” remarked the other, “she 
is bewitchingly beautiful, but if I mistake not, 
the fortune of a prince would scarcely avail 
her.” 

“ And-I am poor; ah, yes, I understand you, 
Dugald, and yet, it seems half unkind to remind 
me of this, when I have shared her smiles so 
largely, and when, as you know, I dote upon 
her.” 

“Forgive me, Ernest, but I know you are a 
rash boy, and I would only breathe a word of 
caution. I would not judge her harshly, but if 
she knew you were penniless, I fear you would 
be less interesting in her views.” 


“Dugald, you wrong her. I know by the 
light of her eyes that she has a woman’s heart, 
and where is the woman who will not forego 
riches for love ?” 

“°Tis as I supposed. You are deceiving 
yourself. But I tell you, Ernest, that the bare 
mention of a narrow income, would displease 
her.” 

“T have a profession, and you, Dugald, say 
talents. Though I question the might of the lat- 
ter, 1am vain enough to suppose that I can do 
something.” 

“Were she as unassuming, as domestic as 
Helen, if she loved you, I would bid you hope. 
She may not court admiration, yet she has been 
so accustomed to receiving it, that without it she 
would be wretched ; and I venture to affirm, that 
in no other sphere than the one in which she 
now moves, could she be contented. It isnotso 
with Helen. Though a more delicate flower, 
she would bear transplanting, and should the 
cold storms of adversity sweep over her, she 
would meekly bow her head, and smiling through 
her tears, would make even the desert glad.” 

“That being the case, Dugald, why do you 
not seck your faultless Helen at once ?” said the 
other, banteringly. 

“Do not trifle with me, Ernest. I have no 
reason to suppose that Helen Fairbanks enter- 
tains more than a common regard for me, and 
perhaps,” he added, bitterly, “it were better for 
the peace of both you and me, if we at once left 
these gay and too pleasing scenes.” 

“Undoubtedly you are right, Dugald,” said 
Ernest; in a subdued tone, “ but I only wish that 
Helen Fairbanks knew you as I know you, your 
misfortunes would only render you doubly dear 
to her.” 

It was no small relief to Helen to be again 
alone, and though she biushed that she should 
have heard words that were not intended for her 
ear, every syllable was treasured by her. 

Dugald Fontaine was dear, very dear to her, 


and yet not even Lizzie suspected the truth, so’ 
carefully was the secret guarded. 

In no instance had he shown her more atten- 
tion than courtesy demanded. His reasons are 
alréady seen. 

Neither Dugald Foutaine or Ernest Leland 
could boast of high birth, fortune or fame, and 
yet, strange to say, they had interested the hearts 
of the two loveliest and most courted ladies in 
the city. Both were orphans, and had been asso- 
ciated from boyhood. Dugald was an artist, 
and though had won few laurels, the walls of 
his studio were adorned with rare and beautiful 
works, which could only have emanated from 
the deep inspiration of genius. The world is 
slow to appreciate works of taste, and often the 
yonthful painter had turned from his palette and 
brush with a desolate: sinking of heart, half 
doubting his own ability. ; 

Ernest, over whom Dugald had watched with 
brotherly care, had recently completed his course 
of study, and was secking practice in the city. 
He was a scholar and an orator, and bid fair to 
become an eminent lawyer. Dugald had marked 
with regret his growing affection for Lizzie, and 
knowing his sensitive nature, he greatly feared 
that a hopeless love-dream would unfit him for 
his duties, or even if he should find his love re- 
turned, he believed that Lizzie Fairbanks was 
illy calculated to become the. wife of a penni- 
less and struggling aspirant. Not less dear 
than his own was Ernest’s welfare to him, and 
he dreaded that the promise of his young genius 
should by any accident be cut off. Both Du- 
gald and Ernest were manly and pleasing in 
personal appearance, extremely winning and 
gentlemanly in manners, and through these 
means they had found ready access to the socie- 
ty of the most refined, and even the wealthiest 
part of the community. Helen had not learned, 
and indeed had not inquired, in relation to Mr. 
Fontaine’s worldly prospects or position. In 
mind and character she believed him superior to 
all of her suitors or associates. She thought 
that she could never weary of his intelligent 
and glowing conversation. She saw his mind 
was stored with useful knowledge, and that his 
taste and sentiments accorded with her own. 

She was confident that Lizzie regarded’Er- 
nest with affection. The conversation she had 
overheard revealed to her the true position of 
both gentlemen, and in the sweet assurance that 
she was beloved, worldly policy was forgotten. 
But in relation to Lizzie, she feared that Du- 
gald’s surmises were just. She questioned not 
the warmth of her heart, yet she believed that 
the glad, proud'child of fortune would shrink 
from buffeting the storms of adversity, even with 
love for a pilot. 

The test was at hand. The dreaded storm 
came, and Mr. Fairbanks was a bankrupt. His 
distress knew no bounds, not for himself, but for 
his invalid wife and petted. children. How 
would they bear the dreadful tidings! Would 
not the sight of their frantic grief drive him 
mad ? 

A little white hand was on his shoulder, and 
the musical word father, in the most musical 
tone imaginable, sounded in his ear. He turn- 
ed, and met the face of Helen, wreathed in 
smiles. He averted his head. 

“T know it all, dearest father. We have had 
our share of prosperity, and now you shall see 
how bravely we can bear adversity.” 

“But Helen, my noble Helen—your mother 
and Lizzie !” 

“Never fear, father. Come to them to- 
night,”"—and with light footsteps she was away. 
She hastened to Lizzie. 

“ Dearest sister,” said she, “father is a bank- 
rupt.” 

“Tt will kill him. O, I am ‘sure it will kill 
him !” and she wrung her hands, and wept with 
frantic violence. 

“No, Lizzie ; not the loss of fortune, but the 
sight of your frantic grief. That will indeed 
kill him,” replied Helen. 

“Then, Helen, I will be calm, very calm,” 
and her emotions yiclded to an expression of 
mute despair. 

“ And not only that, dear sister, but you must 
laugh and dance and sing as you have ever 
done. Ifhe sees us even sorrowful, I am sure 
it will break his tender heart.” 

“What, laugh at the destruction of all my 
hopes, and dance over their ashes. In place of 
enthasiastic admiration, meet cold neglect and 
withering scorn, and then sink to obscurity. 
Helen! Helen! how gladly would I do all that 
is required of me, but indeed I cannot !” 

“©, Lizzie!” cried Helen, “can the loss of 


fortune, and the desertion of summer friends, 
compare with ‘the wreck of a noble mind, and 
that the mind of our own affectionate father. 
And mother, think of her. It will require our 
united fortitude to sustain her. If the blow does 
not crush us, she will live, for her gentle nature 
can be satisfied without fortune, or its attendant 
pomp. In tearless submission let us rear a more 
humble hearthstone, whose altar let it be our 
duty and pleasure to strew with flowers.” 

Lizzie gazed for a moment on the. pleading 
face of Helen, which now, in its spiritual beauty, 
appeared almost divine. 

“You have conquered,” she exclaimed. 
“Even now I am strong. I will bear up with 
you ; yes, I will laugh and be happy still,” and 
rising, she paced the floor with majestic tread, 
her face radiant with new emotions. 

Helen gazed upon her sister with delightful 
surprise. Suddenly she saw her transformed 
from a weak child to a strong woman. 

“O, that Dugald Fontaine could see you 
now,” cried she. 

“ And why Dugald Fontaine?” asked Lizzie. 

Helen repeated the conversation she had over- 
heard. 

As she concluded, Lizzie mused a moment, 
and then said, impulsively : 

“Ernest is poor, then. Yet I have treasured 
his faintest smile, while all the protestations 
breathed by the sycophants of wealth and rank, 
who have surrounded me, have fallen like 
mockery upon my heart. Could I have retain- 
ed my former position, I might have convinced 
Mr. Fontaine what injustice his suspicions have 
done me. Now I am poor likewise, and may 
not impose a heavier tax upon his struggling 
friend. But if I might share his toils, he should 
learn that I am not the gilded butterfly he 
thinks me. Yet I may not censure him, for I 
did not even know myself. Not till the storm 
came, didI dream that strength slumbered with- 
in me.” 

All through that long day did Mr. Fairbanks 
pursue his duties, and overwhelming reflections 
were kept back by the recollection of Helen’s 
smiling face, and the words, “ You will see how 
nobly we can bear adversity,” were sounding in 
his ears. 

But when he reached the elegant mansion, no 
longer his, he paused upon the threshold, and 
his heart beat tumultuously. 

Helen, who had been anxiously watching for 
his return, ran with outstretched arms to receive 
him, and the sight of her blooming, cheerful 
face reassured him. His wife welcomed him 
with a placid smile, and Helen playfully con- 
ducted him to his easy chair. 

The father gazed upon his beloved family, 
and wiping the fast gathering tears from his 
eyes, said: 

“Never till this moment was I conscious of 
the priceless value of the treasures I possess. I 
have undervalued vou, or long ere this I should 
have relieved my agonized mind of the fearful 
secret that was fast destroying it. Tortured, for 
many weeks, have I been, by dreadful fore- 
bodings, haunted by the frantic woe of my chil- 
dren, and the fading furm of my wife. This 
morning brought a night of untold woe, and 
reason tottered. I felt it, I knew it. I had but 
to witness the grief [had imagined, to consign 
me to hopeless lunacy. The day even was at 
hand. An angel of light was before me, and 
the blest words of hope she breathed have kept 
my heart from breaking, while the events of the 
last moment have rendered me prouder and 
happier than any occurrence of my life. I shall 
not probably be left without resources, yet you 
are doubtless aware that we must adopt a far 
more humble style of living.” 

“ Yes,” replied Lizzie; “ and all day we have 
been talking of Hawthorne Cottage, and how ru- 
ral and pleasant we will make it, if indeed you 
are able to retain it.” 

The father looked earnestly in the face of his 
child, to see if he might not discover some trace 
of ‘struggling pride or regret. Her love-lighted 
features reflected only sunshine, and as she 
pressed her rosy lips upon Helen’s brow, he 
murmured: 

“O, the beauty-of goodness.” 

Lizzie Fairbank had not over-estimated her 
strength. She assisted Helen in the new duties 
before them, and when they were quietly settled 
in Hawthorne Cottage, with, of all their luxu- 
ries, only their choicest books and music left, 
her gaiety was as heartfelt as when she dwelt in 
a palace, herself the cynusure of all ees. 

“I know of but one thing wanting to .com- 
plete our happiness,” said Mr. Fairbanks, as he 
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gazed upon the tasteful arrangements in and 
around the really pretty cottage, “and I must 
confess it cost me a pang to part with so ficet, 
so faithful, and so kind an animnl as Zephyr. 
Riding has been so beneficial to your mother, 
and we are now some, little distance from the 
city. But at present we must forego these priv- 
ileges, for it will require four hundred dollars to 
purchase the horse with a carriage.” 

Lizzie looked pityingly into her father’s face, 
for well she knew that his long walk from his 
place of business must prove very wearisome, 
unaccustomed as he was to such exertion. 

Helen read her thoughts, and a new light 
danced in ber eyes. When their father had 
gone, she said : 

“ Lizzie, you will not call me miserly when I 
tell you that I have saved during the past year 
five hundred dollars.” 

“Why, Helen, how came you by so much 
money ” 

“Tl tell you. My spending money has been 
untouched, and ever after I suspected the cause 
of father’s anxiety, I reserved the whole amount 
which.I had habitually received for purchasing 
my clothing. This, with the disposal of my 
pearl necklace, has given the sum. My plan is, 
that we go immediately to the city, purchase 
Zephyr and the carriage, and present them to 
father.” 

“O, delightful!” cried Lizzie. Then, in a sub- 
dued tone, she said,“ Helen, what a good girl 
you are, and how selfish I have been. I have 
squandered hundreds, and do not now possess a 
dollar.” 

“Never mind, Lizzie. I have more than 
enough for the purpose.” 

The evening of the same day, Mr. Fairbanks 
was surprised by the appearance of his daugh- 
ters, with Zephyr and the carriage, and the more 
so whei. he learned that they had come to take 
him home from his place of business, and that 


” the coveted treasure was his own. His happi- 


ness was an ample reward for Helen's self- 
denial.” 

“T have news for you, Fontaine,” exclaimed 
Ernest Leland. “ ‘The queenly music-teacher 
we have so much admired is none other than 
Lizzie Fairbanks. She has obtained a large 
number of pupils in the city, even among her 
former associates. I am told that she is as hap- 
py in a cottage as a palace, and has rendered 
herself invaluable to the home circle in their hour 
of adversity. She serves with the same dignity 
and grace with which, in prosperity, she received 
attention. A narrow income has not crushed 
her, it has only strengthened and beautified 
her.” 

“ You surprise, you delight me, Ernest,” cried 

- Dugald. “By the way, it is a fine evening. 
Suppose we call on the ladies—it is no more 
than courtesy demands.” 

They called then, and often. They found 
their beauty of character had not been over- 
rated, and the result may be imagined. 

After what we have seen of Lizzie Fairbanks, 
it would be unreasonable to suppose that she 
would prove any impediment to the promotion 
of Ernest in his profession, and my reader will 
not be surprised to learn that he owed, in no 
small degree, the eminence he after attained to 
her aid and encouragement. Mr. Fontaine was 
also destined to distinction. Accompanied by 
his gentle Helen, he travelled in Italy to study 
the works of the great masters, and his success 
afforded him an ample income. Mr. Fairbanks 
acquired a competency, and to the country air, 
and the possession of Zephyr, his beloved wife 
imputed her complete restoration to health. 


MAXIMS ON MONEY. 

The art of living easily as to money, is to 
pitch your scale of living one degree below your 
means. Comfort and enjoyment are more de- 
pendent upon easiness in the detail of expendi- 
ture than upon one degree’s difference in the 
scale. Guard against false associations of pleas- 
ure with expenditure—the. notion that because 

leasure can be purchased with money, there- 
‘ore money cannot be spent without enjoyment, 
What a thing costs a man is no true measure of 
what it is worth to him; and yet how often is 
his sppcosinton governed by no other standard, 
as if there were a pleasure in expenditure per se. 
Let yourself feel a want before’ you provide 
against it. You are more assured that it is a 
real want; and it is worth while to feel it a lit- 
tle in order to feel the relief from it. When you 
are undecided which of two courses you would 
like best, choose the cheapest. This rule will not 
me save money, but save ulso a good deal of 
trifling indecision. Too much leisure leads to 
expense ; because when a man is in want of ob- 
jects, it occurs to him that théy are to be had for 
money, and he invents expenditure in order to 


pass the time.—Notes from Life, by Henry Taylor. 
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THE 


SCHOONER OF THE KENNEBEC : 


Or, the Englishman at Fault. 
A SEA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


NY one who lived near the Kennebec dur- 
ing the last war with Great Britain, can- 
not fail to remember the excitement and anxiety 
of the inhabitants of Kennebec and Lincoln 
counties, when that river was blockaded by the 
British. In many of the towns on the banks of 
the river—towns which owed much of their 
means of sustenance to their maratime trade— 
the people were for some time actually straitened 
for want of food, as nothing could be brought up 
the river from any of the seaport towns on the 
coast. At one time a dollar’s worth of flour was 
often carried ina small pocket handerchief, 
while the children of comparatively opulent 
families were even forced to .1ck from heaps of 
cast-off vegetables, frozen potatoes, which were 
placed upon the coals and eaten even before the 
frost was wholly overcome. Some forty or fifty 
trading vessels were laying idle in the river, and 
at length, the blockade became so serious, that 
actual starvation peeped coldly in at some of 
the poorer families. 

Among the coasters which were thus cut off 
from their trading, was a clipper schooner, 
owned and commanded by Capt. John Wait, 
which had dropped down from Hallowell, and 
hauled up at one of the wharves in Bath. Capt. 
Wait was loaded for Ipswich, Mass., and his 
family were suffering from his forced state of in- 
activity. 

“Mr, Springer,” said Wait to his mate, one 
bright morning, as they stood upon the wharf at 
which the schooner was secured, “I am going 
out.” 

“ Sir ” 

“ T am going out !” 

“ But that English brig is out there yet, darn 
her pictur,’ returned Springer. 

Capt. Wait seldom swore, but on the present 
occasion he could not help it, for he distinctly 
uttered a pretty round oath in connection with 
said brig, and then continued : 

“Tve got an idea, and it may get us out in 
safety; but, nevertheless, out I go, at all events.” 

“ Well,” returned Springer, “if the old Polly 
goes, I shall go with her.” 

Four men and the cook composed the schoon- 
er’s crew, exclusive of the two officers, and they 
readily agreed to stick by the “old Polly” as 
long as her timbers held together. 

Capt. Wait went on shore and procured an 
old anchor and cable, which he carried on board 
the schooner, and deposited near the starboard 
quarter, securing the end of the cable to the 
large quarter cleet, and placing the anchor so 
that it could be easily tumbled overboard. 

About an hour before sundown, just as the 
tide began to ebb, Capt. Wait cut off his shore 
fasts, and with a good, fresh breeze from the 
south’ard and west’ard, he spread his sails, and 
started off, down the river. Together with the 
assistance of the tide and wind, the Polly was 
not over an hour in making the mouth of the 
river, and, just to the eastward of Seguin, she 
espied the English brig standing in. 

The Englishman noticed the Yankee as soon 
as she hove in sight, and, keeping away to the 
westward, she evidently intended to cut her off. 
Crowding as close upon the wind as possible, 
Capt. Wait run his schooner for Cape Small 
Point, the immediate vicinity of which, from the 
number of large, black rocks that ornament the 
water, bears anything but an agreeable aspect to 
the stranger, but, nevertheless, some of the coast- 
ers can very safely wend their way among them. 

As the island of Seguin happened to be some- 
what in the way of the brig, she had been forced 
to tack twice, in order to get upon a direct 
chase, and consequently the schooner had the 
weather gage. The latter vessel had already 
reached the rocks, and, just as the brig came 
sweeping around the island, our Yankee captain 
had prepared everything for his manauvre. The 
schooner was now heading nearly south, and, of 
course, her larboard side was towards the Eng- 
lishman, while the latter was heading“directly 
for her, on the larboard tack. 

“'T wont do to stand on much longer,” said 
Springer, as he worked hard to keep the schoon- 
er just on a shiver. 

“ A fow minutes longer,” returned Capt. Wait. 
“ The brig won't fire till she gets a little nearer. 


I must get into that shoal water ahead, where 
we can have plenty of lee room, for when I 
square away I want a clear sea.” 

Five minutes more passed away, during which 
time the schooner had reached the clear water 
already alluded to, while the brig had been grad- 
ually opening her starboard battery. 

“ Now stand by, boys,” exclaimed Capt. Wait, 
as he cast an anxious look towards the English- 
man’s guns. “Let her come up.” 

In an instant the Polly came into the wind, 
and as her sails began to flap and flutter, but 
before her headway was wholly checked, the old 
anchor was dropped overboard from the star- 
board quarter, and a dozen heavy water casks 
were instantly rolled over on to the same side, 
which gave her quite a heel to starboard. 

“ Schooner ahoy!” shouted an officer from the 
Englishman. 

“ Blast the cussed rocks!” roared Capt. Wait, 
springing to the helm just .as the short cable 
tautened brought the schoonerup. “Jump 
to those head sheets. Haul over the starboard 
jib sheet, quick. Catch hold of the larboard fore 
sheet, and haul it taut.” ° 

The order was quickly obeyed, and the result 
answered a two-fold purpose. It not only served 
to keep the schooner’s head to the wind, but it 
also appeared to the Englishman as though the 
Yankees were making great exertions to get off 
from some hidden rock upon which they had 
struck. 

Fora few moments the Polly bravely headed up 
against the wind, by the aid of her back-win-cd 
foresail and jib, but the force of the anchor com- 
ing upon the quarter, it was evident that she 
must soon swing round, unless some expedient 
could be adopted by which to prevent it. As 
fortune would have it, there were two long log- 
ging-poles, with sharp iron pikes at the end, on 
board, and in a moment they were got out over 
the larboard bow, in which direction the schoon- 
er inclined. This, again, answered two purposes, 
for, as the water was shoal, the poles easily held 
the schooner in her position, while, to the eyes of 
the astonished Englishman, it added another 
evidence of the supposed calamity. 

“T thought so,” exclaimed Capt. Wait, as he 
rubbed his hands in high glee; “there goes the 
Englishman’s topsail to the mast. Stand by to 
slip that cable the moment I give the order. 
Get those two big rocks out of the boat, and lay 
’em down under the quarter-rail.” 

The Yankee’s supposition had proved correct, 
for no sooner had the schooner come into the 
wind, heeled over to the starboard, and laid per- 
fectly immovable before the fresh breeze, than 
the English officers naturally supposed that she 
had run upon a rock, and, instead of running 
their own brig into the same danger, they had 
hove-to, and lowered a boat, into which some 
fifteen men immediately descended, and put off 
for the unfortunate schooner. 

“ Lift that heaviest roek up on to the rail,” 
said Capt. Wait, as the boat approached the 
schooner’s larboard quarter. 

A block of granite, weighing some eighty 
pounds—a regular down-east boulder—was lift- 
ed to the rail, and two of the men stood by to 
throw it overboard. It was now quite dusky, so 
that those in the approaching boat could not see 
distinctly the nature of these minor movements 
on the part of the Yankees. 

“Hallo, Jonathan! got into a bad scrape, 
haven't you?” hailed the officer of the boat, as 
she began to round-to under the quarter. 

“Darn it all—yes,” roared Capt. Wait, in a 
perfect fury of passion and chagrin. “ But ef L 
hadn’t run onto this cussed rock, I'll be blasted 
ef yeou’d ever ’ave ketched us, you thunderin’ 
olc Britisher.” 

“ Well,” returned the officer, with alaugh, “I 
am sorry for you, but we’ve got you now, cer- 
tain. Stand by with the boat-hook forward.” 

The man with the boat-hook aever obeyed 
that order, for hardly had the words escaped the 
officer's mouth, when—plump—smash—came 
the heavy rock, tearing and crashing through 
the bottom of the boat. ; 

“Let go that cable!” shouted Capt. Wait, as 
he shoved the helm hard a-starboard. “ Haul 
over the jib, That's it; now ease off the fore 
and main sheets.” 

The schooner paid off in an instant, and with 
a good full she darted off under cover of two 
small islands, that stand between the Cape and 
Seguin, and which protected her from the guns 
of the brig. 

The last that our Yankee crew saw of the 
boat that had been sent after them, was just as 
she swamiped, with the frantic men still clinging 


to her sides, and in a moment more, another 
boat came to her assistance. The gloom, how- 
ever, shut out further observation, and whether 
the Englishmen were any of them drowned, our 
heroes never knew. All they knew, was, that 
their clipper schooner got'safely out to sea, and 
that they had caught “The Englishman at 
Fault.” 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
LEONORE. 


BY HENRY RUGGLES. 


In a distant, far-off country, 

By a river's lonely shore, 

Once there lived the pretty maiden, 
Leonore. 

In a small and pretty hamlet, 

Green with woodbine covered o’er, 

There she dwells in grace and quiet, 
Leonore. 


She was loved by all who knew her— 

She had lovers by the score; . 

Many dark eyes tried to woo her. 
Leonore. 


There was one she loved dearly, 

Who had been the wide world o'er; 

And her lover loved sincerely, 
Leonore. 


He had braved the stormy ocean, 
And the howling tempest’s roar ; 
In his dreams, hed often whisper, 
Leonore. 
But there came a black-sealed letter 
From a distant country’s shore, 
And it caused poor broken-hearted 
Leonore. 


All the pleasures that she’d tasted 
Were sweet pleasures now no more; 
Like a lily was she dying, 

Leonore. 


The village bell was sadly tolling— 

For the maiden lived no more; 

Now she sleeps within the church-yard, 
Leonore. 


A weeping willow fondly bending, 
A marble tablet covers o’er; 
On its surface there is chiselled 
eonore.”? 


Little birds that sang so sweetly 

*Round the hamlet’s open door, 

Like true mourners seemed to grieve for 
Leonore. 


And the murmur of the river 
As it laves the grassy shore, 
Like a spirit seems to whisper 
Leonore.” 


And the zephyrs stealing gently, 
Like sad echoes gone before, 
In sweet voices seem to murmur 


“ Leonore.” 
Norwich, Ct., Aug. 1851. 


GRAVE OF 8. 8S. PRENTISS. 


But a little more than a mile from the beauty- 
haunted streets of Natchez, close by the road- 
side, is a sweet, umb: us grove of flowering 
shrubs and trees, that bend their pensive branch- 
es to the ground, as if they overshadowed and 
guarded some precious deposit. <A railing en- 
closes them; and, although a palace-like man- 
sion is near, and a proudly embowered domain, 
yet a sweet and sacred stillness rests over the 
grove. Birds of melodious song and glorious 
plumage pour out their most thrilling harmonies 
there; and well they may! for beneath the 
boughs they stand on, sleeps one whose voice had 
more than the witchery of all the choristers of 
the fragrant forests of the South. 

And the thunder-cloud, that oftentimes rolls 
above that place of lowly rest, solemnly re- 
hearsing its deep-toned attestations of its eternal 
Creator's sovreignty and power, may hush, for a 
moment, its fearful growl. He who sleeps there 
could thunder like Demosthenes ; and the flash 
of his intellect, and the coruscations of his wit 
were as dazzling and as rapid as those which 
leap from yonder overhanging canopy of storm. 

‘shere sleeps Prentiss! The boy from Maine, 
who came in youth to Mississippi to live—to 
win immortal fame! and who came back to it 
in the high noon of’ his manhood to die—and 
find so sweet and quiet a grave !—Picayune. 


LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

The present Lord Mayor of London, (whom, 
by recent advices, we are informed has been 
created a Baronet of the United Kingdom, on 
the occasion of her‘Majesty’s visit to the city) is 
a nephew of the formerly well-known and very 
eccentric ‘Thomas Musgrove, Morocco Dealer, 
in Jacob street, New York, and consequently a 
near relative by marriage of the Broines family 
of that city. His Lordship’s Mayoralty has been 
distinguished by almost regal hospitality extend- 
ed to foreigners of note visiting London, and citi- 
zens of the United States in particular will be 
well received ; a warm friendship seems to sub- 
sist between him and the Hon. Abbot Lawrence, 
our Minister at the court of St. James. Mr. 
Henry George Tyler, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
known as a patentee of India Rubber com- 
pounds and machinery, is the heir-at-law, and 
consequent successor to the title and entailed 
estate of the Right Honorable Baronet.—J/V. Y. 
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PICTORIAL 


CITY HALL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Our artist has given us here a tine view of this 
building, which was commenced in February, 
1846,«nd finished in 1849, Jocated in the most 
central part of the city, at the junction «f the 
Jcralemon, Court and Fulton streets, and viewed 
from whatever direction it may be appioached, 
presents a grand and beautiful appearance. 

The building is three stories in height, and is, 
throughout, of the Grecian Jonic order uf archi- 
tecture—the regularity and general effect of 
which, however, is somewhat marred, we are 
constrained to say, by the windows of the upper 
floor being considerably less than those on the 
others. It is 182 fect front, 105 feet deep, 
and 57 feet high to the plate. 

A cupola, raised over the front centre, is sur- 
mounted by a sculptured figure of the Goddess 
of Justice, to the top of which, from the ground 
is 133 feet—the whole, including the entire out- 
«x walls, being furmed of pure and brilliantly 
white marble, from the Westchester quarry. 

From the pertico in front, which is supported 
bby six handsome Ionic columns, a fine flight of 
steps (also of marble) descends tu the City Hall 
Park, which spreads its green grass plots on 
each side of the building, extending on the front 
in a triangular form, to tle junction of Court, 
Falton, and Washington strects, Montague 
place anti Myrtle avenue. 

This park, encloscd by an iron fence, in addi- 
tien the relief afforded by its verdure, by pre- 
Vacant space about the edifice, secures 
to the «pectator a comprehensive view of it in 
all its beauty, uninterrupted by the interposition 
of bricks and mortar, encroachments which are 
springing yp on all sides, with magic rapiditv. 

The Hall itscif is entirely tire proof, the parti- 
tion walls being entirely constructed of brick, 
and substantia) iron beams supporting the floor. 
with brick wrches sprung between them, which 
form the floor. These arches are laid over with 
narrow Gcorgiapine planks, making it solid and 
enduring. 

The co#tf the erection was about $150,000, 
and the ground whout $50,000. 


CRICKET. 

The first of the enznal home-and-home match- 
es at cricket, ‘between the St. George’s Club of 
New York, and te New England Club of Bos- 
ton, was Commenced on the ground of the for- 
mer club at the Red House, Harlem, on Mon- 
day, the 28th ult., and concluded on Tuesday, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the following day, nearsundown. It resulted in 
fiver of the St. George’s Club, with an immense 


number of runs to spare. Play began at an un- | 


usually early hour—at half past 10, A.M.—and 


| was continued, with the intermission of an hour | 


only, for dinner, to fifteen minutes past 7 P.M. 
The New Eugland players are for the most 


part hard hitters, and when once well in are 
stubborn antagonists. On Tuesday play com- 
| menced at the same hourit commenced on Mon- 
| day, and was not concluded till near sundown. 

The match was played with proper spirit, 
and in good feeling, and the vanquished submit- 
ted to their defeat with admirable grace, and a 


| hat fall of hope for the fature. The return 
match comes off at Boston carly in September- 


| Figure 1 and 2 are the Umpires on each side ; 

' Sand 4 are the two St. George’s men against 
all New Engiand; on the left of the picture is 
the tent with the judges and referees. 


CRICKET MATCH LATELY PLA\LD AT HARLEM, N.Y. 
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CLEASON'S PLEPORTAL DRAWING ROOM 


{MAJOR'GENERAL WORTH. 

Lieutenant Worth acted as aid to General 
Scott in the battle of Lundy’s Lane, July 26, 
1814, and by his skill, and the precision of every 
military movement, merited the approbation of 
the commanding General. After this battle, in 
which he was severely wounded, he was, through 
the influence of General Scott, promoted to the 
rank of Major, and, on the 25:h day of Jaly. 
1820, to that of Lieutenant-Colonel by brevet. . 
A Major of Ordnance in 1832, he received, on. 
the 7th of July, 1833, the appointment of Colonel 
in the 8th regiment of Infantry. In the spring 
of the year, 1841,he was ordered to Florida, 


where he remained until the close of the war. | 


On one occasion during this campaign, an en- 
quiry was made of General Worth, concerning 
the place in which he could be found if at- 
tacked’ by the Indians; to which the General 
returned the characteristic reply, “ In the saddle, 
sir” Inthe month of March, 1842, he was madc 
Brigadier-General by brevet; und at the termi- 
nation of the Florida war, he was entrusted with 
the general management of the United States 
Military Academy, at West Doint, under th 
title of Superintendent. For a very cousidera- 
ble time he held this responsible situation ; cred 

itably and ably performing every duty. En. 
joying the confidence of his countrymen, and oi 
the Administration, he was ordered to Mexico 
svon after the commencement.of she war aguin- 

that Repubiic. ‘The first battle in y hich he wa 

engaged thereafter, was that of Montercy, Sepi 
20, 1846; which resulted in the surrender of th: 
city after a seize of four days. Generals Worti 


Henderson, and Colonel Davis, acted o1 


this occasion as Commissioners on the part of 
General Taylor, to agree upon the terms of the 
capitulation. On the 25th of November, Gencr 
al Worth was. ordered, with a “dctachment, of 
regular troops, to make, preparations to marc] 
from Saltillo, by menth of January, 184 


MAJOR GENERAL WORTH. 


towards Vera Cruz, in order to join the expedi- 
tion of General Scott »ainst that «ity. After 
the surrender, he received the appointment of 
Governor of Vera Cruz; and, as the administra- 
tor of civil affairs, governed with great ability 
and Knowledge. This station was held by him 
until after the battle of Cerro Gorde, and until 
relieved by the appointment of Colonel Wilson. 
A Major-General by brevet, March 3, 1847, he 
fought valiantly in the battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco, and exhibited even the greatest 
personal bravery. Ever at his post, he was 
overtaken by cholera in Texas while on duty in 
that country, subsequent to the close of the Mex 
ican war, and died like a true soldier and patriot. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) * 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Iremember, I remember, 
O, how can I forget, 

The hours when first we roamed together, 
The days when first we met ? 

The promptings of my boyish passion, 
The throbbings of my heart, 

Untutored to the world’s cold fashion, 
It knew no fickle art. 


I remember, I remember, 
O, never to forget, 

Each look of kind and dear assurance 
That on thy fair brow set. 

Elysian moments, quickly fleeting, 
All too swee", too dear to last ; 

Those moments now my soul is greeting, 
Those stars of joy that light the past. 


I remember, I remember, 
O, let me no? forget. 

How much of pain there is and sorrow, 
Our saddened thoughts to whet. 

But, though with joys the past is teeming, 
Smiles there are for us to-day ; 

While sunny skies are o'er us beaming, 
Let cankering sorrow find no sway. 


MUSTER AT NEPONSET. 

The first brigade of the first division of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, which held its 
annual encampracut at Neponset a few days 
since, has been most faithfully delineated by our 
artist. It was called Camp Tyler; the ground 
occupied was about a quarter of a mile square 
and remarkably level. ‘The brigade line was 
made up as follows :-— 

Gen. Samuel Andrews, commander ; Major 
P. 8. Davis, brigade inspector; Capt. Daniel 


The Fifth Regiment of Artillery, armed as 
Infantry :—Col. Robert Cowdin, Commander ; 
Lieut. Col., W. Usher ; Major, Caleb Page ; Ad- 
jutant, Samuel Chase; Quarter Master, A. 
Heath ; Paymaster, Samuel A. B. Bragg ; Sur- 
geou. Dr. J. M. Phipps; Surgeon’s Mate, Dr. 
C. E. Buckingham. 

The regiment was accompanied by Bond's 
Cornet Band. 

The First Regiment of Light Infantry :—Col., 
Charles L. Liolbrook, Commander; Licut. Col., 


Shaip, brigade quarter-master; Capt. H. C. John C. boy. ; Major, James A. Abbott; Adju- 


brovks, aid-de-camp. 


| vant, “Chomas E. Chickering; Quarter Muas.er, 


Provost-Marshal, Capt. B. P. Poore. 

Officer of the Day, Lieut. Col. Usher. 

Gen. Oificer of the Day, Major, P. S 
Davis. 

Adjutant of the Day, Samuel Chase. 


‘Thomas Lewis Robinsoa ; Paymaster, Caleb T. 
Curiis; Assistant Quarter Master, W. W. Ba- 
ker; Surgeon, Dr. William Mawes ; Surgeou’s 
ilaie, Dr. Juseph S. Jones. | 
National Lancers attached, Capt. T. J. Pierce. | 


‘Lhe turee fullest companies were the Mechan- 
ic Ruilemen, 51 rank and file; the Boston Light 
anfuniry, 43; and the Independent Fusileers, 40. 

‘Lhe Lancers, 70 strong, were subsequently 
detached from the Light lutantry regiment, iud 
placed on the extreme right. 

‘The regiment was atiended by the Boston 
Brigade Band. 


‘Lhe Brigade was composed in all of between 
seven and cight hundred men, and at the close 
of duty the occasion was pronounced on all 
hands to be the best of a like character that has 
ever occurred’in Massachusetts. 

On the second day of the encampment, Gov. 
Boutwell reviewed the troops and passed the day 
in the lines. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE 


BUCCANEER OF BARITANA: 


OR, 
A Eomancero in the Life of Lafitte. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


NE_evening in the autumn of 1812, a long, 
narrow barge rowed by fourteen men, might 
have been seen winding its tortious course 


through the bayou which leads from New Or- 
leans to the bay of Baritana, on the gulf. It 


had been several hours on its way from the gulf, 
and was within half a league of its destination. 
The moonliglg shone upon the crew by glimpses 
through the foliage, which grew so thickly on the 
banks as to keep the barge almost always in the 
shade. At such moments it could be seen that 
they were men of the sea, dressed mostly in red 
or striped shirts, with blue or scarlet caps, or 
narrow panama hats upon their heads. Their 
countenances were dark, bearded, and of a 
foreign aspect. The boat, which was jet black, 
from its length, and numerous oars dipping 
into the water all at once, looked like a huge 
centipede in motion. The bows of the boat 


were piled with boxes, bales and casks—seem- 
ingly a heavy and costly freight. In the stern sat 
two persons only. One of them was a stout 
man, broad-shouldered and grey-headed, who 
held the tiller and kept the boat in the centre of 
the narrow bayou. The other was a tall, nobly 
formed man, with an air of command. He was 


standing and leaning slightly against the short 
flag-staff in the stern. A Spanish hat shaded 
his brows. He was dressed in a long frock of 
blue cloth, wore for a belt a scarlct sasn, and a 
curved sword, like a Turkish sabre, hung at his 
left side. 

Steadily and silently the barge moved on. 
Not a word was spoken by any one on board. 
They seemed to require secrecy for their pur- 
pose, whatsoever it was. 

At length, the trees were less dense on the 
banks, and open spaces showed fields where the 
sugar-cane waved its long green leaves in the 
glistening beams of the moon. Here and there, 
the low roof of an African cabin peered above 
the foliage, and in the distance towered the lofty 
walls of the white planter’s villa. 

As the boat moved on, the distant towers of 
the cathedral on the Place d’Arm:-, %™eared 
rising tall and gray in the moonbeam,, 

“Trail your oars!” suddenly, but in a low 
voice, commanded the man in the Spanish hat. 

The fourteen oars at once released by the 
hands that had grasped them, folded themselves 
like feathered wings on either side of the barge. 
The headway of the boat gradually ceased until 
it remained stationary in the middle of the 
bayou, and nearly opposite a small French look- 
ing cottage, white as the driven snow, with vines 
clambering all over it. The captain of the boat 
now listened and looked carefully ahead and 
along the shore. He then said in the same cau- 
tioning, depressed tones, ; 

“Oars again, but without noise !” 

The two wings of oars unfolded and spread 
out on either side, and propelled by them, the 
barge moved on until it passed the cottage, and 
came to a small landing where the bayou seem- 
ed to come to a termination. Beyond, was all 
tangled vines, matted and growing so luxuriant- 
ly over and in the water, that further progress 
in a boat was impossible. 

The stout man at the helm, now placed a 
whistle to his lips and blew it shrilly, twice. 

“There is no response. Louis can’t be at his 
post to-night,” said the captain. “Go on shore, 
Pierre, and knock at the cottage door.” 

The man yeturned in a moment, and said that 
the door was barred, and no one seemed to be 
within. 

“This is strange,” answered the captain. “I 
hope no mischief has happened to Louis or the 


old dame, his mother. . Ah! who have we here?” | 


As he said this, a negro approached in a pe- 
regue, with which he shot out from the tangled 
foliage suddenly into view. 

“Ah, massa captain! Me glad findee yon! 
Massa Louis tellee me come findee you,” said 
the African, as he paddled alongside. 

“ Where is Louis ?” 

“Ah, massa, someting berry bad happens,” 
answered the black, with a shake of his woolly 
head. 

-“ Ts he dead ?” 


“No, massa captain. He berry well! He 
tellee you.” 
“ Where is he, and where are the mules ? 


“I go back and tell him you here, and him 
come directly. Look out for your pistols, mas- 


sa, coz dere is inimy ’bout, sartain.” 

The negro then left the side of the barge, and 
disappeared as he came. 

“What can this mean?” asked the captain, 


looking perplexed. “Look to your arms, men. 
Cato doesn't give us warning, without good 


There was for a minute, a busy handling and 
rattling of pistols as they were examined, and 
cutlasses as they were drawn out, or brought 
round to the ready grasp of the right hand. By 
the time they were ready to receive any attack 
that menaced them, there was heard the clatter 
of hoofs, and tramp of feet on the bayou road; 
and shortly, half a score of mules made their 
appearance, driven along by three African lads 
and preceded by a young man. 

Upon his reaching the landing, the tall cap- 
tain leaped to the shore, and grasping him by 


the hand, said, 
“What is the matter, Louis? Has anything 
happened? Why did you send Cato to tell us 


to be ready with our arms; and why do we find 
you away, and your cottage closed ?” 

“Walk aside with me, noble captain;” an- 
swered the young man, who was about three- 
and-twenty, with a fine air and carriage, and an 
appearance prepossessing in a high degree. He 
was dressed in a close fitting French jacket 
properly ornamented with small silver buttons, 
a row of which extended down the seam of his 
gray trousers. He wore Napoleon bootees; and 
a broad Havana hat covered his head. He had 
a bold, easy, dashing manner, a superb set of 
teeth, an engaging smile and a winning tone in 
his voice. He was armed with a brace of pistols. 

They walked on a few paces until they came 
to a tall, stone gateway ornamented with a broad 


arch, which was crowned by a deer’s head sculp- 
tured in stone. Through the opening in the 
gate was visible a wide carriage-way, which led 
between rows of orange trees to a stately man- 
sion, which stood alone in all that lordly state of 
superior magnificence, which wealth alone can 
bestow. 

Louis Carondolet pointed up the avenue to the 
house, and said, 

“To you, my noble captain, I will speak 
frankly. The Count Daponteau who dwells 
there, has been for some time, pressing upon my 
mother the sale to him of our homestead, the 
cottage and a few arpents of land my father left 
us, and which contains his grave. We have 
firmly refused his offers. At length, he came 
down four days ago, with a score of his slaves, 
took possession of the cottage, ordered my moth- 
er and me to leave, flinging us, at the same 
time, a purse containing the thousand piastres 
we had refused fifty times. He wants the place 
to extend his own grounds and gardens; and for 
this reason, he has driven us by foree—that it 
would have been madness for me to have resist- 
ed—from my home. We are now dwelling on 
the skirts of the town not far from here. This 
is why, noble captain, you found me absent. I 
did not wish to expose myself to be seen by 
him, so I kept away, till Cato told me you had 
arrived.” 

“Count Daponteau shall repent this act of 
tyranny,” answered the captain, with indignation 
mantling his dark brown cheek. 

“ Nay, captain, do no violence, I pray you, be- 
cause—” 

“Because what? I will burn his house over 
his head ?” 

“For my sake, use no harsh revenge, if you 
please !” 

“And why do you plead for him, Louis? Is 
he not thy greatest foe ¢” 

“Yes, but I plead for his fair daughter's 
sake!” 

“ Ah—does the shoon fit that foot, my dear 
Louis?” said the captain, with a smile. “He 
has a fair daughter, then, the Mabomedan ?” 

“Fairer than all women! Beautifal as an 
houri! Lovely as an angel!” 

“ Ah, Louis, I perceive you are in love.” 

“TI do not know, captain,” he answered naively. 


“ Answer me one question, Louis!” , 


“ As many as you please to put, captain.” 

“ Has the count ever suspected thy admiration 
of his daughter ?—what is her name 

“Marie Louise. Yes, I think he has; for last 
week, he saw us talking together across the 
hedge and angrily called her away, and looked 
at me as if he could eat me up.” 


“Then it has gone so far that you and the 


charming.Marie Louise have had stolen inter- 
views 


“When we have met alone, we have loved to 


step and talk together.” 

“ You speak for her as well as for yourself, I 
see. Are you so satisfied that she loves you ?” 

“TI think she doesn’t dislike me, captain,” an- 
swered the handsome Louis, blushing. 

“That is one half the battle, I can now un- 


derstand why the count has been so peremptory 
in getting you outof the way. He was more de- 
sirous to have you removed from any further 
chance of a tete-a-tete with his pretty daughter, 
than to possess your seven arpents of land to 
widen his grounds. But whatever be the motive, 
he shall be paid for his wrong to you.” 


“But if you harm the father, the daughter 
will suffer.” 

“Nay, but we can punish him in a way that 
will make her happy instead of sorrowful, Louis. 
But let me give the men orders to fill the pan- 
niers, while I hold further talk with you.” 

The captain then approached the barge, where 
his crew were waiting with arms in their hands, 
for his orders. He at once set them to work un- 
lading the boat of its wines, silks, laces, etc., and 
packing them upon the mules, . instruct- 
ing his mate to be on the alert against any.sud- 
den surprise from any party of the revenue 
guard which might be marching on their rounds, 
he rejoined Louis. 

“JT will tell thee now. I can punish the father 
and please the daughter. But first, thou must 
be sure that she loveth thee well enough to mar- 
ry thee!” 

“By St. Paul! captain, I am sure that she 


loves me, but I never have thought about asking 
her to marry me; for I was happy in talking 
with her and walking with her by moonlight, 
when,she would steal out and join me, and in 
gazing on her beautiful face and into her soft 
brown eyes that looked to me like fathomless 


wells of love. And when at parting, she would 
give me her rosy lips to kiss, I have felt perfectly 


happy.” 
“So one would fancy, you enviable rogue. 


Now I would like to know if you think you could 
see her to-night to get speech of her?” 

“ Yes, by scaling the balcony. I have made 
an appointment.” 

“ Admirable. Then, after you have conveyed 
the freight to the ware-rooms in the city.” 

“I can be back in two hours. By that time, 
all will be quiet.” 

“ And by that time I shall have returned from 
the town. If you see her, stay not long ; but as- 
certain if she loves you well enough to marry 
you? If she says yes, but must have her father’s 
consent, tell her you will get that.” 

“J will do so, captain; but how I shall redeem 
my pledge, I can’t see; for he despises me, first, 
because I am poor, secondly, for refusing to sell 
to him, thirdly, for loving his daughter, and 
fourthly, I verily believe he suspects that I am 
concerned in receiving goods by moonlight, that 
never pay revenue duties.” 

“ Very well, let him despise you fifthly, if he 
chooses. You shall marry his fair daughter, if 
she giveth her own consent.” 


CHAPTER IL. 

The lovely daughter of the Count Daponteau 
was standing by her lattice at midnight, watch- 
ing for the coming of her lover, the handsome 
Louis Corondolet. A shadow crosses the bal- 
cony and she finds him at her feet. 

“ You were so long, Louis ?” 

“JT have been detained, dear Louise,” he an- 
swered, standing by her side, and pressing her 
hand to his heart. 

“ You will forgive my father his cruel act ?” 

“ Yes, for your sake, Louise. But I fear you 
cannot love one whom he hates.” ; 

“The more he hates you, Louis, the dearer I 
shall hold you,” she said with warmth. 

“Then I am happy indeed. But Marie—” 

“ Well, Lonis ?” 

wish, dear Maric—” 

“ What do you wish, dear Louis ?” 

“To ask you, Louise—” 

“ And what would you ask me, Louis ?” 

“If you love me,” at length spoke out the em- 
barrassed young man, “if you love me well 
enough to be mine forever?” 

“ To be your wife, Louis ?” she asked:with-arch 
simplicity, while a rich. color played amid the 
charming smiles that lighted up her face. 

“Yes, dearest Mademoiselle Louise.” 

“ Yes, Louis; but my father—” 


_“I will manage to get his consent.” 
“Ah, me!” sighed the beautiful French girl, 
“J fear, never!” 


“If I have yours first?” 
“You have it, Louis,” she answered, putting 


her arm within his, and looking up into his eyes 
with confiding lov:. “I know you love me,and 
we can neither of us love anybody else but each 
other.” 

“ That is trae for me, Louise.” 


* And for me, Louis.” 

“ But Lam poor, Mademoiselle Marie.” 

“Tam rich enough for thee and me. But my 
father will never say yes—” 

“That he will not!” shouted a stern Gaelic 
voice behind them. “In with you, girl! Off 
with you, you grand monster! Ho! seize him, 
slaves! catch him, dogs! What! Cesare—Nev 
—Erop—set upon him !” 

Louis had time only to steal a hurried kiss 
from her hand before he descended the balcony. 
He succeeded in gaining the gate and scaling it 
before he was overtaken by the bloodhounds and 
African pursuers. He was soon on board the 


barge which had dropped a few hundred yards 
below, and reported to the generous smuggler 
chief, the fortuitous assent of the maiden. 

“ Thou hast well done and art a lucky lover,” 
answered he. “The old man shall give his con- 
sent, and thou shall not qnly have back thy cot- 
tage and arpents, but the villa and whole estate 
of the count besides, to say nothing of his 
daughter. I will take for my men, only the 
money we chance to find in his coffers. Come, 
then, with me down to the lake; for since you 


have been absent, we have nearly been surprised - 


by a party of thirty gensd’armes, who are evi- 
dently on the look-out for me. I concealed my 
men and boat so effectually that they did not 
discover us; or, otherwise we should have been 
in for a pretty fight. The truth is, Louis, I shall 
have to manage my trade this way, differently, 
for we are too closely watched of late. I shall 
after the next trip come to the city by the river, 
To your oars, men! We must be three leagues 
from this by daylight!” 

The barge, now emptied of its freight, com- 
menced its descent of the bayou, which wound 
through a wilderness of tropical vegetation and 
the most luxuriant masses of foliage laden with 
flowers of every tint, which filled the atmos- 
phere with fragrance. At sun-rise the barge 
stopped at a cabin on the banks, where a Span- 
ijard who dwelt there gave them sour wine, hard 
bread and fruits, for which he received an onza 
of gold. Three hours further rowing brought 
them to the entrance of the lake of Baritana. 
A large schooner and four smaller craft were 
enchained in the bay, near its outlet to the Gulf. 
Half an hour’s pull across the lake took them 
to the larger vessel. It was armed with six eight- 
pounders and a long twenty-four, and was rakish 
and saucy-looking. A small red flag flew at her 
main. There were a score of dark-faced seamen 
on board, and two or three officers with resolute 
visages, and the air of men familiar with dan- 


“Welcome back again, captain,” they said, 
as their chief stepped on board. 

“Take that,” said the captain, laying a bag 
of silver on the capston, “ and divide it among 
the men for their share of the last trip. And 
here is yours, messieurs,” he added, giving the 
oldest offieer, whom he called Babizant, a smaller 


After a dinner which partook of the nature of 
a carouse, but during which the remarkable look- 
ing man who was the chief of the little fleet of 
Baritana, kept composed and dignified, he 
called for twenty volunteers. They were soon 
ready, and at five o’clock in the afternoon he left 
the schooner with two boats, both of which were 
laden with goods taken from. the schooner, and 
partly from the other vessels. The two boats 
soon reached the entrance to the bayou and pro- 
ceeded to move through it, in the direction of the 
city of New Orleans. 

They reached the landing about midnight, 
where they’ had before unloaded, and, as the 
negroes arrived with the mules to receive: the 
goods, there suddenly appeared from behind the 
hedge of the Daponteau garden, not less than 
thirty armed men, who, rushing out with shouts, 
charged upon the party. If the smuggler chief 
had been as weak in force as he was the preced- 
ing night, it might have been a very close affair 
for him, But the other boat, which was a little 
below, out of sight of the gend’armes, coming up 
and pouring ont its crew, the revenue guard were 
warmly met. For five minutes there was @ 
severe conflict, during which many pistols were 
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discharged, and several severe wounds given with 
cutlasses and sabres. But the smugglers, in the 
end, beat off the party and dispersed them ; some 
flying up the road, others retiring behind the 
hedge, from which the old French count had 


been seen and heard from the first, encouraging 
the revenue party “down to with the smuggling 


rogues! Cut the b 3s to pi ; but 
especially, kill for me Louis Carondelet, the 
greatest villain of them all !” 


“Now for the count!” cried the captain, as 
he drove the fugitives this way and that, before 
his terrible arm, “ now we will secure the count, 
who has laid this ambuscade for us. Follow me, 
Louis!” 

The two then entered the garden, and although 
Count Daponteau hurried to conceal himself in 
the shelter of his strong walls, so soon as he 
found the smugglers were getting the best of it, 
yet he was overhauled on the steps of the por- 
tico, and made prisoner. 

“ So, sir count,” said the captain, “ you have 
been playing the revenue spy. You will now be 
my guest for a few days on board my veesel.” 

“ Lafitte!” exclaimed the count. “Am I in 
your power ?” 

“Yes, old noble. But I will not hurt thee, if 
thou art quiet. Louis, hither comes the maiden !” 
he said aside. “ Meet her, and tell her that not 
a hair of her father’s head shall be injured; but 


that I intend only to keep him prisoner till he 
consents to your marriage. I will force it out 
of him, you may be assured.” 

Louis met Marie Louise as she was hastening 
towards the scene, and said, 

“Do not be alarmed, Louise! your father is 
Lafitte’s prisoner, but — 

“ Lafitte’s! The terrible Lafitte’s !” 

“ Nay, he is not so terrible'as you have heard! 
He is as generous and humane as he is brave. 
He desires me to say that he will do the count 
no harm; but take him to his vessel and keep 
him there an honorable prisoner, until he con- 


sents to our union.” ' 
. “Can you trust him ?” 

“Come and see him, Louise! Nay, he has 
given the count in charge to two of his men, and 
comes this way !” 

“T trust they will not harm him. -He is an 
old man, and my father, Louis!” she said ear- 
nestly. 

“They lead him not off but merely stand 
guard over him, you see, while the captain leaves 
them to speak with you. He is interested in 
you and in me!” See, he stops to give some 
orders to others.” 

“Ah! Louis, I fear him. Do you knowl! 
should love you so much better, if you had not 
been known to him, and been engaged with him 
in his dreadful profession.” 

“TI do but receive the goods he brings up, and 
carry them to the ware-rooms of the rich mer- 
chant in the city, who employs me as his confi- 
dant. Oh, Marie, if I am to be condemned for 
receiving the goods, many of the wealthiest mer- 
chants, whose daughters are thy equals, must be 
condemned also.” 

“Well, it may not be so bad as I have be- 
lieved. I don’t profess to know what smuggling 
is, only I know it is piracy.” * 

“ Not a bit of it, Louise. A pirate is a sort of 
sea-robber. He murders whole ship's crews for 
their gold and freight” 

“ And such, they say, Lafitte has been ?” 

“TI do not believe it. They are idle stories. 


’ Ever since I have known hinj, he has been en- 


gaged in bringing contraband goods to the city. 
He gets them in the West Indies, even in France, 
in his vessels, and brings them to the Lake, and 
80 conveys them by the bayou to the city.” 

“ Does n’t he steal the goods in France ?” 

“No, purchases them.” 

“Then why does he fear to sell them in New 
Orleans in open day? Why do you, as you 
have confessed to me you do, come with mules 
by night to take these goods secretly to the 
city?” 

“ Because, Louise, they are contraband.” 

~ And what is contraband ?” asked the maiden 
very positively, while she kept her eyes upon 
Lafitte, who was conversing with his mate a few 
yards distant. 

“ Why, goods that the laws say shall not be 
brought into ports without paying so much on 
every dollar’s worth to the national treasury. 
Now to smuggle is nothing more nor less than 
to get these goods into a port by avoiding this 
payment.” 

* But what do men wish to avoid the pay- 
ment for? Is it right 

“ That depends upon whether men think they 


ought to obey all laws, however severe they may 
be. Some men think that hard laws t not 
to be obeyed, and that is right to act as if they 


were not enacted.” 


“But father Pierreot says that “we must 
honor the law.” 

“Priests have nothing else to do but to keep 
the laws. But men of the world don’t take the 


rules of monks for their guidance.” 
“They would be better if they did, Louis.” 
“Perhaps so, if you think so, Louise. Now, 
as to smuggling, suppose there should be a law 


made by the conntry that every pound of sugar 
brought into New Orleans should pay, before it 


was sold, double its worth to the nation. For 


instance, sugar is now ten cents the pound. 
Suppose there was a law that every pound of 
sugar brought from Cuba should pay ten cents 
first, into the treasury.” 

“ But why should there be such a law ?” 

“Suppose the law-makers were all sugar- 
planters, and should pass the law to keep Cuba 
sugar from coming in to take the place of their 
own sugar. Don’t you see that such a law 
would help the sale of their own ?” 

“ Yes, I see that it would, but —” 

“ But suppose that your father had his sugar- 
estates in Cuba, instead of Louisiana, and wanted 
to sell his sugars here. If he brought them he 
wotild have to ask double the price sugar is 
worth here, in order to enable him to pay the 
additional ten cents the government demands on 
Cuba sugar. Now let me show you, Marte, how 
your father might b come a smuggler.” 

“ Never !” 

“ But suppose he felt the law was unjust to 
him, anfl should employ a vessel to bring his 
sugars into Lake Baritana, and then have them 
brought to the city by night, through the bayous, 
and put in the warehouses unknown to the 
government, he would be a smuggler.” 

“ I think I understand it now, Louis.” 

At this moment Lafitte ended the conversa- 
tion with his mate, and approached them. 

“‘ How noble his presence !” 

“ Yes, and he is as noble as he looks. He is 
only the enemy of the bad aad tyrannical.” 

“ Lady,” said the chief, bowing low as he 
came near, “ your father’s safety is sacred. It 
is necessary that he should remain my prisoner 


for a few days, until he gives his consent to your 
union with my friend Louis. I know from him, 
fair maiden, the whole story of your affections. 
Will you suffer me to use, for your sake, a little 
mild force, to induce your father to consent to 
your marriage with the man of your heart ?” 

“Yes, Captain Lafitte. I feel confidence in 
you, from the very tone of your voice. And if 
you induce him to give his consent, I shall feel 
ever grateful to you. But you will incur my 
displeasure, if you resort to severity.” 

“I shall be careful not to incur your dis- 
pleasure, sweet lady,” he answered with cour- 
tesy. “ But I hear sounds in the direction of the 
city, as if a reinforcement was coming down 
upon us. Farewell, lady. I hope in a few days 
to be able to salute you as the bride of Louis 
Carondelet.” 

Lafitte then took his leave, leaving Louis as 
the protector of the betrothed maiden. He had 
time to regain his boats and drop down the 
bayou, before the party of horse he had heard 
reached the scene of the last conflict. At length 
he reached his vessel, and placed the Count Da- 
ponteau in possession of his cabin. The next 
day the count, finding himself treated with re- 
spect and courtesy, at liberty to go and come 
about the vessel as he chose, after dining well, 
said to his captor: 

“Monsieur Capitaine Lafitte, I do not find 
you the fierce buccancer I was led to believe you 
were. I perceive that you possess all the 
amenities of a beau cavalier, notwithstanding 
you sin against the revenue guard something 
largely.” 

“Iam honored, Monsieur Compte, by your 
compliments,” answered the Pirate of the Gulf, 
with a polite look, as he passed him the bottle 
of ‘rich Bordeaux, which had warmed up the old 
count’s heart, and made him inclined to feel 
social and to feel a liking for his captor. 

“ As you are so civil, Monsieur Latitte,” added 
the father of Marie Louise, “ You will, perhaps, 
be so kind as to inform me what special object 
you have in view, in detaining me? Do you 
ask ransom? Jfso, name a moderate sum ; for 
Tami aixiousabout my daughter, who is at 
home only wi ‘my old maiden, sister and the 
servants to protect her.” 

“Nay, count, give yourself no uneasiness. 
Louis Carondelet is also there to protect her!” 


“ What? that pauvre ——” 

“Stop, count, and do not use hard words. 
The young man is worthy. His only crime is 
poverty.” 

“ He at my house—with my daughter? Why, 


they love each. other, sir, and will run off and 
be married before 


“Never! never! I hate him !” 
“Because you have wronged him. Some men 


always hate those they injure.” : 

“ This to me, sir 

“ Be patient, count. You forget you are in 
my power. And in answer to your first ques- 
tion, 1 answer that you shall remain here a 
prisoner, until you consent to the marriage of 
these lovers, and settle two thirds of your 
property upon them, by a written paper under 
your hand and seal.” 

The ceunt was firm in his refusal; and for 
several days he remained in the same mind ; but 
at length. finding Lafitte was about to put to 


sea with him, his obstinacy gave way, and he 


consented to the marriage and signed the papers. 
The next day, Lafitte conveyed him back to his 
mansion ; and there the count verballv promised 
his lovely daughter to Louis. The same evening, 
they were married by the count’s confessor, in 
the presence of the smiling Lafitte and some 
score and a half of his men, who stood around 
the hall as spectators of the ceremony. Louis, 
though he had been once concerned as a party 
with the smugglers, having abandoned these 
ways, made such an excellent husband and re- 
spectful son-in-law, that the count never re- 
getted giving his consent to the union of his 
daughter with one so worthy of her; and all 


three felt grateful to their latest day, to the 
Buccaneer of Baritana. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
SEASIDE MUSINGS. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE ALLEN. 


I stood at dewy, gentle eve, 
Upon the sea-laved shore, 
And listened to the melody 
Of the wild water’s roar. 
While as each wavelet’s measured step, 
Came nearer to the land, 
I traced upon its feathery foam, 
The great Almighty's hand. 


For every billow in its rise, 
Its undulating swell, 

Seemed to my heart a messenger 
Of Heaven's love to tell. 

The holy teachings of the deep, 
Widely extended there, 

Fell on my soul like cadence sweet, 
Like minstrelsy of prayer. 


O, who can gaze, at star-lit eve, 
Upon the sea and sky, 

And feel not deep emotions lift 
Their spirit-self on high. 

Then look not coldly on the scene, 
In wisdom’s wonder fraught, 

But see, in rich sublimity, 
Works that thy Maker wrought. 

Plymouth, Mass., Aug. 1861. 


TAP AFFLICTED FAMILY. 

Young ladies should know that the “ French 
twist,” which is so popular among them, as a 
style of dressing the hair, is a dangerous adorn- 
ment. One of our eminent surgeons was called 
upon, a few days ago, to perform an operation 
upon the head of a young lady, who had actually 
torn the skin from the cranium, by reason of the 
tightness of the “twist.” The family of which 
she is a member, has been peculiarly afflicted. 
A younger sister, a short time since, had the 
cartilage of both her ears torn by the weight of 
her ear-rings, and one of her arms became para- 
lysed in consequence of the tightness of her 
bracelet. This happened on the very same day 
that she put her thumb out of joint, endeavoring 
to get a tight kid glove upon her hand. An el- 
der sister was so much addicted to the use of 
cosmetics, that having been attacked by the 
meusles, the disease was unable to work its way 
out, in consequence of the manner in which the 
pores of her face were puttied up with pearl pow- 
der. Saffron and warm drinks were unavailing. 
The disease struck in, the unfortunate lady died, 
and upon her death-bed confessed that had 
chalked out her own fate. Another sister, agonized 
at this afflicting dispensation, went into a rapid 
decline, the conssquence of an acute spinal dis- 
ease, caused by the “odious style of long dress- 
es” now in vogue. The fact produced such an 
excitement upon another, the last child of this 
unfortunate tamily, that in her anxiety and en- 
thusiasm on the subject of the “ Bloomer dress,” 
she has become an incurable lunatic, and is con- 
fined in a cell adjoining that of the unfortunate 
mother of this afilicted family, whose insanity 
was caused by lacing herself so tightly that she 
nearly starved herself by choking up the alimen- 
tary canal. Awful, indeed !—Hhiladelphia Sun- 
day Dispatch. : 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Koom Companion.} 
THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


One little drop—but as chrystal pure, 
And bright as the sunbeams be— 

Gushed forth from the lofty mountain’s side, 
And looked to the mighty sea. : 
The journey was long—’t was a tortuous path, 

And marked was the way between 
With beds of hot and thirsty sand, 
And the deep and wide ravine. 
The sun a myriad fiery tongues 
Threw out o’er the mountain side ; 
And the bird and the humming bee roamed where 
Gushed out the purest tide. 


Wooingly came the soft, south wind, 
With a kiss and a gentle sigh ; 

And a white-winged cloud sailed fast to the east, 
And beckoned it up to the sky. 


The unstained breast of the wild flower throbbed, 
Its gentle embrace to win ; 

Will it seek—that little trembling drop— 
To find the distant main? 


It wanders on, for that drop welled up 
From a heart that was deep and strong; 

And now down the path-it so gently rolled, 
A torrent flows along— 

Whose loud, deep voice, whose chainless tide, 
Is felt in the mighty sea; 

Speaks it a word—that mountain stream— 
Thou trembling heart, to thee? 

East Kingston, N. H., Aug. 1851. 


MENTAL EXCITEMENT. 

Bad news weakens the action of the heart, 
oppresses the lungs, destroys the appetite, stops 
digestion, and partially suspends all the functions 
of the system. An emotion of shame flushes the 
face; fear blanches it; joy illuminates it; and 
an instant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. 
Surprise spurs the pulse into a gallop. Delirium 
infuses great energy. Volition commands, and 
hundreds of muscles spring to execute. Power- 
ful emotion often kills the body at a stroke; 
Chilo, Diagoras and Sophocles, died of joy at 
the Grecian Games. The news of a defeat 


killed Philip the V. The door-keeper of Con- 


gress expired upon hearing of the surrender of 
Cornwallis. Eminent public speakers have often 
died in the midst of an impassioned burst of 
eloquence, or when the deep emotion that pro- 
duced it suddenly subsided. Largrave, the 
young Parisian, .ied when he heard that the 
musical prize for which he had competed, was 
adjudged to another. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


A thorny path thou art treading now, a shadowy veil 
hangs o’er thee, 

No human eye can penetrate the mist which rolls before 
thee ; 

The hand of sickness crushes every flower that springs to 
bless, 

Oft making life appear to thee a dreary wilderness. 

Is there no help ?—has hope’s bright star been quenched 
in pain and gloom? : 

No balm in Gilead for thee?—no rest but in the tomb? 

Even so it may appear to some, but never so to me— 

The heart, the heart’s best heritage is garnered up for 
thee. 

Thou art passing now beneath the rod! but a strong right 
arm upholds thee, 

Earth’s fetters weigh thy spirit down, but heavenly hope 
enfolds thee ; 

Peace to thy heart! the hand that chasteneth, does it but 
in love, 

Upon his strength thy weakness cast, and all his mercy 
prove. 

Remember, many s common ill of life has passed thee by, 

Its cankering cares, its petty strifes, its mingled misery ; 

No blight has fallen upon thy heart, its feelings gush as 
free— 

The bright, the beautiful, the good have blessed charms for 
thee. 

O, then, let faith and hope be strong, thy race with pa- 
tience run, 

Nor let thy courage fail till thou the glorious prize hath 
won. 

Cohassett, Mass., Aug. 1851. 


THE POOR BOY. 

Don’t be ashamed, my lad, if you have a 

tch on your elbow. It speaks well for your 
industrious mother. For our part, we should 
rather see a dozen patches on your jacket, than 
hear one profane or vulgar word escape your 
lips. No good boy will shun you, because you 
cannot dress as well as your companion ; and if 
a bad boy sometimes laughs at your appearance, 
say nothing, my good lad, but walk on. We 
know many a rich and good man, who was once 
as poor as you. There is our next door neigh- 
bor in particular—now one of our wealthiest 
men — who told us a short time since, that when 
a child he was glad to receive the cold potatoes 
from his neighbor’s table. Be good, my boy, 
and if you are poor you will be respected a 
great deal more than if you were the son of a 
rich man, and were addicted to bad habits — 
Olive Branch. 


Things sweet to taste, prove in digestion sour. 
Shakspeare. 
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TAY DRAWING ROOM COMPAMTON. 


AMERICAN FESTIVITIES IN LONDON. 
Oar artist has given us here a sketch of the 
late American festivities in London, on the an- 
niversary of our national independence, on which 
occasion, a superb entertainment was given by 
Mr. George Peabody, the eminent American 
merchant, to many hundreds of persons, at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms, “to meet the American Minister 
and Mrs. Lawrence.” Mr. Peabody selected 
this anniversary for this immense gathering of 
Englishmen and Americans, for the avowed pur- 
pose of showing that all hostile feeling in regard 
to the occurrences which it calls to mind, has 
ceased to have any place in the breasts of the 
citizens of either of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations, and that there is no longer anything to 
prevent them from meeting together on that day, 
eron any other occasion, in perfect harmony and 
brotherhood. The superb suite of “Almack’s” 
rooms gave ample space for the guests. The 
walls were richly festooned with white drapery, 
entwined by wreaths of flowers, interspersed at 
intervals with the flags of England and Ameri- 
ca, blended and interchanged. At one end and 
the other of the spacious ball-room were placed 
portraits‘of Queen Victoria and the illustrious 
Washington, each canopied with the combined 
flags of the two countries; and in various parts 
of the rooms were placed busts of her Majesty, 
the Prince Consort, Washington, Franklin, and 
other distinguished persons of either country. 
The superb chandeliers were decorated with 
flowers to the number of many hundreds; and 
each lady was presented, on her entrance to the 
room, with a choice boquet. The guests began 
to arrive about nine o'clock, and by half-past 
nine, the scats appropriated for the auditory of 
the concert (with which the entertainment com- 
menced) were entirely filled. The concert itself 
was of a high order; and when we name Catha- 
rine Hayes, Cruvelli, Lablache, and Gardoni as 
the performers, it is almost needless to add that 
it passed off most brilliantly. After the concert 
the scats were removed, and the spacious ball- 
room was cleared for the dancers, who com- 
menced dancing at about eleven o'clock. Upto 
this hour the guests had continued to arrive. At 
about half-past eleven the Duke of Wellington 
arrived, and was met in the reception room by 
Mr. Peabody, who conducted his Grace through 
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the ball-room to ‘the dais, where he was wel- 
comed by the American Minister. The band 
played the accustomed recognition of “See, the 
conquering hero comes.” But the? enthusiasm 
did not reach its height until “the Duke,” with 
Mr. Peabody and the American Minister on 


MI 


either side of him, took his seat in the centre of 
the dais, and directly under the portrait of 
Washington, when the assembly gave a pro- 
longed burst of cheering. After this had subsid- 
ed, dancing recommenced, and continued until 
a very late hour, interrupted only by the inter- 
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vention of an elegant supper. The whole of the 
ground floor of Willis’s Rooms was devoted to 
the arrangements for supper; and these rooms, 
like those above, were decorated with flowers, 
flags, busts, and various other graceful and: ar- 
tistic objects. 
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CLEASOIPS PIVFORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


“ The Deserter, not entirely a Fancy Sketch,” being a 
Francis A. Dunivace. 

as Cottage Student, a Tale of New England,” by 
Grace 

“A Chat sbout Western Places,” by Mrs. BE. Wai- 


MONT. 
“A Humorous Sketch by Unciz Tonr. 
“ Passing Away,” verses, by Evten Caanpier. 


no Change,” lines, by Marr 


ALLAN. 
Heart Shadows,” Ww. E. 
“ Lines to Poesy,” by W. Nye. 
“Nay, Weep Again,” by AguTon. 
Farewell to Jenny Lind,” by KicuarpD Waicut. 
“ Truth,” verses, by Miss 8. Li. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We shall give a splendid view of the 
clipper ship Staffordshire, of Enoch Train & -Co.’s Line, as 
she appears leaving Boston harbor 

A fine and accurate view of the harbor and city of 
Havana, the capital of Cuba, and at this moment a spot of 
much interest. 

A -view of the Washington monument, at Washington, 
representing this structure as it will appear when com- 


A fac simile of the arms of the free states of Cuba, as 
already adopted by the revolutionists. 

A picture of the Capitol of Wisconsin, a fine and credit- 
able specimen of Western architecture. 

A view representing the Camels lately imported, as they 
appear engaged on the Isthmus of Panama. 

An engraving giving a view of the new Flying ~ — 
it ore when in successful operation, launched in 


A curious likeness of a by 
the natural growth of an oak tree, taken from 

‘A view of the Britich steamer Canada, as she 
a few days since lying at her dock in East Boston. 

An accurate likeness of the world-renowned Daguerre, 
inventor of the Daguerreotype process, who died lately, 
near Paris. 

A view of the beautiful structure in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, known as the Firemen’s Monument. 

A picture representing > Egyptian oT as it appear- 
ed lying in the harbor of Alexaridria, at the latest dates 
from thence. 

A view of Lord Timothy Dexter’s House, as it appeared 
the eccentric owner’s lifetime, in Newburyport, 


we’ fine engraving, representing the harbor of Cluagres, as 
sketched with artistie skill for our columns. 

An engraving giving a fine picture of Sutter’s Fort, 
California, a a2 Se intimately connected with the fortunes 
of the Land of Gold. 


TO OUR FOUR MONTH SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those of our subscribers who commenced 
their subscription with number one, of the pres- 
ent volume, will please remember that with this 
number the time for which they have paid has 
expired, and that we send no paper from this 
office unless paid for in advance. Thorefore 
those who desire to continue our weekly visits, 
must renew their subscriptions at once. It may 
be well for us to remiud our readers,.once more, 
of the new arrangements which we are making 
to greatly beautify and improve these pages, 
and that in two more numbers we shall appear 
with an entire new suit of type, and everything 
connected with the paper, mem, and beautiful. 


Our new Difess.—On getting into our new 
and extensive printing establishment, we shall 
not only don an entire new suit of type, for both 
the Flag and the Companion, but sha | also adopt 
.@ new and beantiful illumined head. for the 
Drawing Room Companion, of chaste and ele- 
gant design. In two or three weeks we will 
show our readers a specimen of printing that 
shall truly merit their praise. 


Crepit—Some of our exchanges are very 
apt to forget to give ws the proper credit for our 
articles which they copy. We are very careful 

on our part to credit every article we borrow, 
and feel justly sensitive upon the subject as it 


‘regards our original matter. 


Jusirez.—The Boston folks are going to 
have a regular jubilee in celebration of the com- 
pletion of the various lines of railroad that centre 
here, and the establishment of an American line 
of steamers with England from this port. _ 


Very Naturat—An angry cook was seen 
to-day, blowing up the fire because it wouldn’t 
burn. 


ON GHOSTS... 
We have waited patiently for a fitting hour 
to accost our subject with duc solemnity : 


now the witebing hour 
When chuichyards the sight.” 


The great city lies hushed in deep repose. 
The stars on high are wheeling in their ap- 
pointed course, and yonder, under the umbra- 
geous folidge, lies a graveyard—a solitary oasis 
in the midst of the desert of life—a memento mori, 
gracefully concealed in a beauteous exterior. 
If ever, surely on this summer night, spirits 
might wander from their blissful abodes, and pay 
a brief visit to their ancient dwelling-place. But 
no sad or portentous spectre appears, bringing 
“airs from heaven,” or “blasts” from its an- 


tipodes. The figure that steals silently along 


the railing of the graveyard, dim-scen in the tree- 
shadows of the.-Common, is a mere flesh and 
blood mortal—he is “of the earth, earthy ”"—a 
citizen watch thing more human and 
sublunary than he. Pah! “an ounce of civet, 
good apothecary.” 

Really we are afraid that ghosts have had 
theirday. There is something in the material- 
ism of the present as fatal to the disembodied 
ladies and gentlemen who used to walk of nights, 
dressed in the thinnest possible garments—for 
they were spun of air—as fatal to them as the 
dawn of day, a signal at which all respectable 
ghosts were required to betake themselves to 
their tombs. It is very hard for us to recall, for 
a moment, the supersti ions of our childish days, 
those legends, which falling from the lips of 
immemorial grandmothers and time-honored 
aunts, used to curdle our young blood, and 
make our infant locks stand upon end; to us 
now these things seem most “stale, flat and 
unprofitable.” 

How many nights have we lain awake in 
“ pleasing terror,” looking for the awfully inter- 
esting moment when the curtains of our bed 
should be withdrawn, and a lady, all in white, 
should look in upon us with some tale of woe or 
horror on her lips, or perhaps we fancied it 
might be the ghost of some grim old Puritan, 
come to reveal the hiding place of an incalcu- 
lable terror. In those days, ghosts were supposed 
to lurk in closets and wardrobes, or reside in 
dark regions under the bed, ready to pop out 
upon us without a moment’s warning. In those 
days we actually saw ghosts more than once, 
but the daylight always resolved them into 
night-gowns hanging quietly on pegs, window- 
curtains looped up in some fantastic shape, or 
some other equally tangible object. 

The failure of attempts upon the stage to 
produce effect by ghostly apparitions, proves 
how entirely the belief in spectres has passed 
away from the minds of the present generation. 
Banquo’s ghost is only a fourth-rate actor, with 
a little red paint upon his throat; Hamlet’s 
father is a mere “ walking gentleman.” The 
graveyard scene in Robert the Devil, sometimes 
produces a momentary thrill, and when, in 
Giselle, the etherial Blangy, as a midnight willi, 
assails her lover with ghostly blandishments, one 
may be surprised into a little of the old feeling; 
but itis only a brief forgetfulness. The fi, ures 
that surround her are anything but appalling— 
the fat, dumpy baflet-girls in pink tights, dispel 
the illysion almost as soon as it is created. A 
more permanent feeling is excited by Allston’s 
masterly picture of Saul and the witch of Endor 
(now in the New England Art Union rooms). 
But here we have a powerfal representation of 
an actual apparition, vouched for in Holy Writ, 
an occurrence of those days of wonder, when 
Providence suspended, sometimes, the operations 
of the ordinary laws of nature, to work out its 
great and mysterious purposes. 

Ghost-stories in the last century were the 
most common staple of romance-writers, but the 
skepticism of the present age forbids recourse to 
the supernatural as a method of exciting and 
ipteresting readers. Even the Wizard of the 
North has failed when he has attempted it; the 
White lady of Avenel, and the supernatural 
machinery of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, are 
atike powerless. ‘The lamp of modern science 


has dispersed the last lingering shade of super-- 


stition, and its retrospective rays have illumined 
the dark and mysterious corridors of the past. 


Guizason’s Picrortat Drawing Room Companton loses 
nothing of its exevlieuce ax it grows older. It has never 
been equalled in its line. in this country. It is difficult to 
couceive how so many engravings anc 80 
can be fur taree dOilars.— Trumbull Whig. 


Pertinent.—The last words of a good old 
man, M:. Grimshaw, on his death-bed, were 


these : “ Here goes an unprofitable servant !” 


.East India trade. 


PANEUIL HALL. 
preceding page.) 

The very name of this building, so faithfully 
delineated by our artist, thrills the heart of every 
American, and it is as well known in every part 
of this. republic as. were the pyramids to the 
Egyptians. The “Cradle of Liberty,” as this 
noble structure is universally called, from the 
historic connections which hang about it, is not 
the property of Boston ne; its past associa- 
tions render it a national building, and it is 
loved from the Atlantic, on the east, to the Pa- 
cific on the west, and from the great lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, as a spot, sacred and revered. 

The building on the left of the picture repre- 
sents one of those ancient gable-end edifices, 
that used to fill this section of the town during 
the time the English governors filled the seat 
of authority ; and is, at the present writing, al- 
most the only remnant of this,‘ancient style of 
architecture extant, within the limits of the city. 
In the foreground, we have a representation 
of the scenes of busy life that are constantly 
recurring about this locality; the whole forming 
a life-like representation of Faneuil Hall and its 
immediate vicinity. 


NAVY YARD. 
[See page 272.) 

The view furnished by our artist as depicted 
herewith, is taken from the north side of Copp’s 
Hill, Boston, and is correct in every particular. 
On the right, in-the extreme distance, are seen 
the hills, trees and spires of Chelsea, from whence 
the ferry boat is returning across the harbor to 
Boston; a little more towards the foreground, 
and off the Battery of the Yard, are the Ver- 
mont and Franklin line-of-battle ships. Since 
this scene was sketched the Franklin has been 
towed round to Portsmouth, to test the new 
dock just completed there The Charlestown 
Navy Yard occupies sixty acres of ground, and 
comprises a great number of stores of all sorts 
appertaining to naval affairs, with dwelling 
houses for the officers, arsenals, magazines, bar- 
racks, &c. The dry dock is a noble and impo- 
sing piece of workmanship, built of hewn granite, 
in the neatest. and most solid manner—a view 
of which has been presented in these pages—it 
contains half a million cubic feet of stone work. 
The slips for ship building are covered with 
frame houses, sufficiently large to contain first 
class line of battle ships ; there are some on the 
stocks now. The entire yard is enclosed on the 
land side by a high stone wall. On the left of 
the picture is the Cumberland frigate, being dis- 
masted, and in the middle the receiving ship 
Ohio ; in the foreground are the wooden build- 
ings of the docks, and in front of them some 
dilapidated wooden shanties, forming altogether 
a very picturesque and interesting scene. 


“CLIPPER SHIP JOMN WADE. 
[See page 272.} 

This fine specimen of naval architecture is 
another representation of the new and beautiful 
class of ships that are being built in such num- 
bers by our enterprising mechanics. She is 
from the yard of Hayden & Cudworth, of Med- 
ford, and is owned by Reed, Wade & Co., of 
this city., She is to be commanded by Capt. G. 
Willis, and is designed for the California and 
The length of the John Wade 
is 145 feet, over all 152 feet; beam, 31 feet 6 
inches ; whole depth, 17 feet, between decks, 7 
feet—registering about 650 tons. Sailors pro- 
nounce her model as beautiful in the extreme, 
and she is expected to perform wonders in the 
way of speed, Our artist has given us a very 


fine picture. 


Gteason’s PicroriaL Drawine Room Companton, the 
st weekly newspaper im the world, we receive regu- 
arly F. Gleason, Esq. is an enterprising publisher, and 
he takes the lead in newspaperdom with his * Flag“ and 
“Companion.” The numerous splendid engravings in 
this gem of newspapers, are worth. alone, more than the 
subscription price—$3 a year. We know of no pretiier 
orpament for a drawing reour, unless it be a pretty, blue- 
eyed girl of * sweet seventeen,” in the cOstume.— 
Phenix, Ala. 


Ay editor of the Satur- 


_day Evening Gazette tells about one of his com- 


positors who for twenty-six years has never been 
beyond seeing distance of the State House. 
That is considerable of a story to tell in these 
days of fickleness and instability, but is beat all 
hoilow by the editor's adding that the man has 


set type on that paper for a petiod of thirty-four 


years. 
RewEMeer TH1s.—It is better to reconcile an 
enemy than to conquer him. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow. Mr. Benjamin Grover to 
Willian Paid Mirs 
y Mr. William Townsend to 

Sarah Ann 


ME . Fox, Mr. Johm T. Falls to Miss M. 
By Rev. Mr. Gannett, Mr. Charles B. Sawyer to Miss 


By Rev. Mr. Woart, John Odin, Jr., M.D., to Miss Louisa 
ose. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Langworthy, Mr. J. A. Green 
to Miss Cyrena Bisbee. 

In Mr. Mr. C. Baker te 
a + Alger, Henry 

yay Israel Horsley to Miss Lydia B. C. 


Ham 
en Newport, R.I., Mr. J. 8. Safford to Miss Mary B. 


In Cincinnati, by Rev . Mr. Robinson, Mr. William R. 
Fullerton to Miss nie Cordelia Lyon. 


In this city, Capt. Wentworth Knightr, 71: 
Whitney French, 24; Mrs. Nancy Colby, 55; 
B. Allen, 21; Mrs. Sarah Butler, 73. 

In Roxbury, Mr. John Ham, 57. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Ruth B. Turner, 62. 

In Chelsea, Mrs. Abby F. Robinson. 

In Malden, Miss Esther Call, 70. 

In East Cambridge, Mr Samuel Fay, 79. 

In Barre, Mr. Thomas Denny, of Boston, 22. 

In Swanzey, Mr. Waldo A. Stebbins, 24. 

In Auburn Dale, Newton, Mrs. Lucena 8. Carpenter, 47. 

In Petersham, Mrs. Eliza Bosworth, of Boston, 54. 

In East Weymouth, Mrs. Sarah Dyer, 79. 

In Franklin, Mr. Timothy Blake, 88. 

In Windsor, Mr. Henry A. Pierce, 38. 

In Kennebunk, Me., Samuel Emerson, M.D., 87. 

In Panama, Mr Joshua Bates, of Vermont. 

In Honolulu, Capt. Charles Davis, of Gloucester. 

In Gold Run, Cal., Mr George Ferguson, of Roxbury. 

On board steamer Georgia, Mr.D Eason, of Pittsfield, 45. 

On board steamer Republic, Mr. G. Stevens of Boston. 


A Magnificent Pictorial 


LITERARY WEEKLY 


GLEASON’S P PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoied to 
origina! tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best Americ*n Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and hamor. Bach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous aceurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of -otable objects, current events im * parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, »..ogether a a 
paper entirely criginal in its design in this count Its 
pages will conta views of every populous city in the 
known world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemispoere, of ali tue prineiple ships and sieam- 
ers of the uavy and mereban: service, with fine portrans 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful seenery, taken from lide, will also be 


Miss Susan 
Harriet 


given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of tbe air, and the fish of the sea. It'is 
riuted on the finest of paper, and with a tout ef copper- 

ced brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expresaly for it, presenting in its mechanical execu:ion an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifieen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter au: illustrations— a mammoth pa 
per of sixteen octavo pages. Jt will form 


Che Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as ite aim is constantly, in connection = the 
of agousement ic affords, and the rich arre 

nal miseeliany it presents, to inculeate the st 
highest tone of morality, and to excourage virtue 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoi 
that is evil im its tendency. the ebjéet 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 


TERM S:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


For fourmonths, . - 
“ eight “ 
“ twelve “ 3 00 


No reduction will be made froma the above terms, dither 
to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
recognized by the ‘propriete: 

The Picrort... Reom Companion may be 
ob:ained at an, ot the periodieaj depots throughour the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten/gents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday by 

ULIRASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Stree: elphia 
TAYLO, North Street, Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Srreet, Cincinnati. 
Kk. E. EDWARDS & Co.,'98 Third Street Louisville, Ky. 
J.A. ROYS, 48 W oodward Avenue, Det 


E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Sts., St. Louis. 


I> Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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CLEASOMWPS PUCTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 
THE SNARE OF VANITY. 


BY MRS. EMMA WELLMONT. 


RS. BAILEY was a woman who protest- 
ed against “fashionable calls.” Yet she 
had a few acquaintances who made these occa- 
sional demands upon her time, and she always 
continued to repay such debts soon after she had 
replenished her wardrobe ; so that both spring 
and autumn these claims were liquidated. She 
sometimes had thought she wished shé could rid 
herself forever of all attempts at gentility, for 
she was connected with an unambitious husband, 
who thought so much more of comfort than style 
that she really felt as if her simple, unpretend- 
ing, old-fashioned manner of living illy comport- 
ed with keeping such acquaintances as for 
years, by a succession of circumstances, were 
thrown in her way. But the burden had long 
rested upon Mrs. Bayley’s mind that she must 
discharge these obligations ; so one bright morn- 
ing, fresh from the hands of a mantua-maker, 
she proceeded to business, It so happened that 
the first person upon whom she called was Mrs. 
Flambeau, whose husband was once a clerk in 
Mr. Bayley’s counting-room ; but marrying a 
rich heiress had now elevated him to the office 
of a Notary Public, and with the accession of 
wealth a proportionate degree of vanity had kept 
pace with Mrs. Flambeau’s other embellish- 
ments. She was delighted to see her old friend, 
and very soon began to expatiate upon the won- 
derfully cheap purchases she had just made. 
Among other things, she had found at the up- 
holsterer’s a large quantity of changeable 
damask for window curtains, sofas and divans, 
and she was just negotiating with the said up- 
holsterer, respecting the manner the drapery 
should be arranged, as Mrs. Bailey entered ; so 
as they pursued the conversation, contrary to 
the laws of etiquette, Mrs. Bailey was the atten- 
tive listener to the conversation. Great stress 
seemed laid upon the importance of a heavy 
festoon, ratherthan a flowing length; and as 
ample lace curtains underneath were required, it 
was concluded that the drapery over the tops 
would be sufficient, thereby enabling the skillful 
workman to save enough of the material to 
cover sundry chairs and some faded ottomans ; 
and all this prospective finery so excited Mrs. 
Flambeau that she could talk of nothing save 
drawing-room furniture during the whole call. 
She expatiated, too, upon the cheapness of such 
materials, and so described the precise cost of 
the articles that Mrs. Bailey had a desire for 
display enkindled within herself, such as she 
was not aware had ever existed in her own na- 
ture. At any rate, with her head filled with 
new ideas of refurnishing, she was the better pre- 
pared to call upon another fashionable lady, 
Mrs. Speedwell, the cashier’s wife. She too had 
just been modernizing herdrawing-rooms. The 
removal of the folding-doors and the accession 
of a large window, which formed a tasteful re- 
cess, Was a pretty affair, but it had made new 
carpets needful, and as there seemed to be a 
profusion of light, Mrs. Speedwell frequently 
introduced the remarks of her husband, which 
fully coincided with her own, that deep crimson 
curtains were requisite to mellow and soften the 
otherwise gay and flaunting appearance of their 
showy furniture. 

Mrs. Bailey felt she was receiving initiatory 
lessons by which she might be benefitted, so she 
waived the old conversation upon “help and 
children,” which were the stereotyped topics of 
these ladies formerly, and confined her whole 
remarks and questionings upon the beauty of 
satin stuffs, damasks and tapestry. And with 
these two calls made, she returned home full of 
plans for re-arranging her dingy, discolored 
drawing-rooms. 

Now it was very painful to meet Mr. Bailey 
in a dull mood at such a time, and to hear a 
kind of reproof which knocked her new schemes 
into pi, as he remarked, “ We have just heard of 
the failure. wife, of Gerrish & Co., and it may 
be needful for me to go to New York this after- 
noon to see to this affair.” 

Once, perhaps, that morning she too would 
have been troubled by such intell:gence,:and 


with her husband would have devised plans, but- 


really she felt as if bad debts need not forever 
discourage her, and as if her purposes need not 
be always frustrated by some event which both- 
ered her husband. So she adroitly turned the 
conversation, and spoke of the pleasant calls 
she had made, adding, “ These fashionable peo- 


ple. after all communicate a great many ideas 
upon show to us plodding people, Mr. Bailey.” 

“Show ! nonsense,” quoth the husband. “If 
we can rub along and take a little comfort, it is 
all I ask.” 

“Well, but it seems as if we might make a 
more decent appearance, husband, than we now 
do. You know I am no extravagant body, but 
I do feel like fixing up a little before the calls 
are returned I have made this morning.” 


It was a damper to Mrs. Bailey when her hus- 
band enquired, “If his old sack would do to 
wear on his proposed expedition ?” especially as 
he added, “I feel we must economise all we can, 
wife.” 

Yet Mrs. Bailey's vanity was now aroused— 
she felt she had let it slumber too long already, 
and while her husband was seated in the cars, 
hoping he should recover his debt, she was at 
the upholsterer’s consulting whether red or blue 
damask was in the best taste for her drawing- 
rooms. And then the upholsterer was so oblig- 
ing, offering to send both colors, that on the 
spot she might try the shades, and he was so 
kind withal, for when she spoke of the pay, he 
remarked it was no sort of consequence, “ the 
bill might stand a year, and in the meantime she 
could take any thing she wished,” that really 
she felt no hesitancy, for Mr. Bailey never had 
crossed her in a useful purchase in her life, and 
surely he would indulge her in a few ornament- 
al things. 

So the upholstererer was the next day en- 
gaged in arranging the blue drapery curtains 
and the heavy wrought muslin ones ; besides, an 
assistant was employed in covering old time- 
worn ottomans and antique lounges, so that a 
general fresh appesrance was soon exhibited ; 
but then the old carpets looked so faded, and 
what had a more worn out appearance than a 
Brussels carpet, where only the canvass was 
visible, save a dirty dingy flower, or a bud half 
trodden off, was left to speak of former beauty. 
She must displace her carpets, and by removing 
them above she could do so. Her season for 
embellishing had come, and she might as well 
do it all at once. 


Tapestry carpets were selected for the draw- 
ing-room, but, alas’ paper was a poor match 
forsuch an eleg* display ; the floors and walls 
must correspond. A gilded paper was selected, 
and Mrs. Bailey hoped she had contracted her 
last debt, for even now she dared not look her 
account in the face. But as one want begets 
many, what could be done with gilded paper 
and tapestry carpets, when the old yellow paint, 
stained mop boards and window-sills looked as 
if they had come from Noah’s Ark? Plainly 


she had begun wrong in more senses than one.. 


The curtains must be taken down while the pro- 
cess of painting is carried on, and luckily the 
carpets were not tacked at the sides, so for some 
days, while the brushing was being accomplish- 
plished, Mrs Bailey had time to perambulate 
for ornamental acquisitions. During this time 
the penny-post brought a letter from her hus- 
band. He seemed to write in a depressed tone— 
spoke of “ the scarcity of money, and the doubt 
of his receiving his debt—trusted a kind Provi- 
dence would still provide for them, and added 
that he might be delayed a week or two longer 
in affecting his negotiations.” 

Mrs. Bailey had new compunctions as she read 
the letter, and for the moment wished her finery 
in the Red Sea, but as she glanced at the radi- 
ant colors and altered appearance of her draw- 
ing rooms, fresh rays of comfort illumined her 
mind, and she remembered how many people 
had told her that her husband was a rich man, 
but so close that she ought not to indulge his whims. 

So the work of refurnishing went on, but how 
old-fashioned the look of that entry lamp—how 
worn and discolored was the entry and stair car- 
pet, and all these were the first things the eye 
rested on as one entered the house. She might 
as well make thorouga work, it would not add 
greatly to the expense. Mr. Bailey’s maxim al- 
ways was, buy what is needful, and with these 
purchases she surely should make a finish. 

In a week from tis time, the whole matter 
was completed, and Mrs. Bailey really hoped 
her genteel acquaintances would return her calls. 
She even wished she had more of the same 
stamp. There was something exciting in such 
outlays, and she really began to feel a great 
deal of vanity at the fine display she would ex- 
hibit to her husband. More than once had she 
guessed what he would say at the changed ap- 
pearance of his house. She now wished he 


would return,for somehow a restless curiosity is 
not long unappeased. 

Just at twilight she espied the good man, 
shewly and thoughtfully trudging homeward 
with his valise. She met him with smiles but 
he seemed sad and depressed, making no com- 
ments on the beauty of his changed mansion, 
but appearing to notice nothing different from 
usual. He was soon at his desk, and in an agi- 
tated voice summoned his wife at his side. . 

“T fear, Mary,” said he, “we are ruined. My 
whole property is in jeopardy. We shall assign 
our effects to-morrow for the benefit of our 
creditors.” 

Mrs. Bailey trembled from head to foot. A 
rush of thought succeeded which paralysed her 
tongue. What had she been sacrificing to 
vanity? Where were her husband's interests ? 
What would the world say of her folly ‘—and 
now all must be sold before a single eye, for 
whom she made the sacrifice, rested on them! 
She was frantic! 

Did a man ever fail but a woman was re- 
proached if she had been entrapped by show? 
It was a trying conflict. Mrs. Bailey resolved 
on calling at the several places where she had 
purchased her finery, and lay the whole matte 
to them, but what a struggle came over her to 
give up her ambitious schemes, and surrender 
her elegantly newly furnished rooms. Yet they 
looked melancholy now—a dullness came over 
her as she opened them. Her husband had ut- 
tered no reproaches—he even pitied her futile 
attempts to appear diffrently from what she 
could support, and tried to encourage her fading 
hopes, that once at liberty they yet might rise 
from their present downfall. 

Most of the furniture was reclaimed—the old 
was substituted, and the great lesson was learn- 
ed, never to foster a passion for mere vanity, or 
the foolish desire to buy that for which she had 
no means to pay; and never did her drawing- 
rooms look half as attractive as when, with her 
old faded articles, she sat down with her hus- 
band and felt they were living without pretense, 
and she was actually what she seemed to be, a 
ecnsistent woman. Now she felt she had the 
respect of her true friends, and why should she 
care for the praise or condemnation of those 
butterfly acquaintances who never look beyond 
the mere tinsel and false show of life ? 

When I see ladies easily caught by the glare 
of theirmore showy neighbors, the question will 
rise, “but can you afford to copy them?” I 
cannot but think of Mrs. Bailey’s fruitless ef- 
forts, and stop such desires at once. 


CHARMING, OR INSECT MESMERISM. 

Although the cockroaches abounded incon- 
veniently at the Mauritius, it was not without 

ity that I saw them consigned, as they frequent- 
y were, to a living grave by a wicked-looking 

insect much resembling the Spanish fly. It 
was impossible to witness his proceedings, com- 
bined with his glittering blue and green dress, 
without imagining the elfish demon of a panto- 
mime leading an innocent victim to perpetual 
entombment in some haunted cavern. Let the 
cockroach be moving ever so briskly across the 
wall, he has no sooner caught sight of the fatal 
insect—not a quarter of his size—than all ener- 
gy leaves him, and he stands stupidly resigned. 
The fly then walks up to him, looks him hard 
in the face, and presently putting forth some 
apparatus which stands him in place of a finger 
and thumb, gently takes the cockroach by the 
nose and leads him daintily along for a foot or 
two Leaving him there, he commences a 
thorough examination of the neighborhood, 
beating the ground up and down like a well 
trained setter, and, not finding what he wants, 
returns to the cockroach and leads him ona 
little further, when the same process is gone 
through, sometimes for hours, till the whole wall 
has been examined. Chinks there are plenty, 
but they do not suit him; he has taken the mea- 
sure of his victim’s bulk, and means to lodge 
him commodiously. Presently a suitable hole 
is found, and the fly, moving backward, gently 
pulls the cockroach intohis last home. What 
cruelties are perpetrated in this dark recess 
can only be surmised. The object undoubtedly 
is to engage him as a wet nurse. No doubt the 
poor cockroach is: bored in some part not vital, 
and ees laid in him; a purpose, indeed for 
which his succulent motherly frame seemed 
peculiarly adapted. 

And not improbable, during this vicarious in- 
cubation, he is supplied with food, until the 
young, of whom he is pregnant, being hatched, ’ 
commence in return for his services, to “ gnaw 
his bowels, their repast.” It isin vain that dur- 
ing the scene above described, you urge the 
cockroach to seek safety flight. The poke of a 
stick is disregariJed.; he seems deaf to all hints ; 
nay, move him to avother part of the wall, he 
waits there with the same stolid indifference the 
return of his tormentor. Probably a sly thrust 
is given him in the first meeting of noses, or 
some “leprous distilment” dropped in his ear ; 
for he has entirely the air of being hocussed — 
Voyage to the Mauritius. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion: ] 
THE ROVER’S SONG. 


“BY A. DURIVAGE. 


[The following stanzas have been set to musie by a com- 
poser of this city.) 


Hurrah! we ’re afloat! to the mainland, farewell! 
Before us the wild waves incessantly swell ; 

Talk of valleys and mountains ashore! Give to me 
The vales and the hills of the deep-heaving sea, 
With the mad winds to drive me wherever I roam, 
A deck for my throne, and the wave for my home! 


Her fair wings extended below and above, 

Our bark seems the peace-bearing messenger dove. 
Look lower! what see you? The tiger-like teeth, 
The black-throated guns that are yawning beneath. 
Hurrah! my brave bark! speed careering away ! 
Each fiag that floats over the main is our prey. 


But one is our own—like a dark cloud on high 

It streams from the main on the turbulent sky; 

And the hearts of the stoutest must shudder and quai) 
When the funeral emblem is flung to the gale : 

For cruel and fierce as the soul of the sea . 
Are the hearts that uphold that fell flag of the free. 


What looms on the distant horizon? A sail! 

And true to our fortunes fast freshens the gale. 

To quarters, brave shipmates! hurrah for the fight! 

Yon sail shall go down in the blackness of night, 

Or, vanquished—a match in the magazine buried, 

And the death-daring rover is lost te the world! 
Boston, Aug., 1851. 


INDIAN LODGE MAKING. 

We have frequently noticed in the Indian 
country, the facility with which the Indians 
build their bark lodges. Chancing, yesterday, 
to pass a place of encampment, we had a good 
opportunity of watching the whole process of 
building. As soon as the canoe landed, the men, 
women and children commenced unlading and 
carrying their traps to the place of encampment, 
the squaws having the privilege, as from time 
immemorial among them, lugging all the 
heavy and burdensome articles. 

The bark for their lodge, consisting of about 
a dozen pieces, of as many feet in length, and 
about four feet wide, rolled up like maps, were 
all taken by a squaw, at one back-load, to the 
place selected. A dozen small poles, ten or fif- 
teen feet in length, were planted in the ground, 
in a circle of about ten or fifteen feet in diame- 
ter. The tops of those opposite were then bent 
over and tied with strings of bark, and over 
these light mbs were spread the sheets of birch 
bark and mats, with the exception of a small 
opening at the top for the escape ef sm 
the whole lodge was completed, being a half 
sphere in shape. 

Thus, in the short ce of half an hour from 
the time of landing, this aboriginal domicile was 
finished, and its lazy proprietor was lounging 
and smoking on his mat, while his industrious 
helpmate was bestirring herself with the usual 
preparations for fire and cooking.—Lake Supe- 
rior Journal. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THERE’S BEAUTY IN THE ROSK. 


There's beauty in the blushing rose, 
Glistening with morning dew, 

And in the streamlet as it flows, 
Sun-gilt to ’raptured view ; 

But there ’s a beauty lovelier still 

Than fragrant rose or summer rill : 


*T is in the cheek of health where blooms 
The varying crimson dye; 

°T is in the smile that love illumes, 
Tis in the speaking eye ; 

°T is in the soul of buoyant youth— 

Of high-toned constancy and truth. 


And levelier than fair woman’s form, 
Symmetric as may be— 

The heart’s affection, strong and warm, 
Formed for eternity ; 

The clinging clasp in weal or woe, 

That even in death will scaree let go. 


This, woman’s matchless beauty! stands 
Pre-eminent on earth ; 
And frozen climes and burning sands 
Each witness to her worth. 
Time cannot change, affect, control 
The beauty of the heart and soul. 
Alexandria, Va., Aug., 1851. 


BEAUTIES OF NATURE. - 

How do the blackbird and throssel, with their 
melodious voices, bid welcome to the cheerfu: 
spring. and in their fixed abodes warble forth 
such ditties as no art of instrument can reach to! 
Nay, the smaller birds also do their like in their 
particular seasons, as, namely, the laverock, the 
tit-lark, the little linnet, and the honest robin, 
that loves mankind both living and dead. But 
the nightingale, another of my airy creatares, 
breathes such sweet, loud music out of her little 
instrumental throat, that it might make man- 
kind to think that miracles are notceased. He 
that, at midnight, when the very laborer slee; 
securely, should hear, as I have very often, 
clear airs, the sweet descants, the natoral rising 
and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her 
voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say, 
Lord, what music hast thou provided for thy 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on earth —ZJzaak Walton. 
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FINE ARTS AT ROME. 

Horace Greely, in a recent letter from Europe, 
where he is now travelling, speaks in warm 
terms of admiration respecting the generous 
freedom with which the princely families of 
Rome throw open to strangers their magnificent 
galleries of paintings and sculpture. The 
stranger walks in and out again, nothing being 
réquired of him except that he shall deport 
himself civilly, and refrain from doing injury to 
the priceless treasures which are thus made his 
own without even the trouble of taking care of 
them. All this is done by the owner without 
expecting a word of compliment or acknowledge- 
ment in return !—without being even personally 
known to those whom he thus benefitted ! 


ITALIAN PERSECUTION. 

The punishment at Florence of Bartolemmei, 
is given as another instance of the progress of 
persecution in the States.of the Church. He 
was a distinguished nobleman, and asked per- 
mission of the Government to perform funeral 
services on the anniversary of the battle of Cur- 
tatone, in-honor of his brave countrymen who 
fell on that bloody day! For this he was sum- 
marily banished by a decree of the Minister of 
the Interior, without trial or examination of 
sort, to one of his own distant villas, for six 
months—there to be confined under the surveil- 
lance of a police guard. 


SALT MANUF CTURE. 

‘A capital of little less than $2,000,000 is used 
in the various branches of the salt manufacture 
of Syracuse, New York, and the prodact of the 
Springs has increased from 154,071 bushels in 
1805, to 4,268,919 bushels in 1850. There are 
10000 vats employed for coarse or solar salt, 
and 10,000 kettles for fine salt, producing 100,000 
bushels per week, with a consumption of 120,000 
cords of wood annually. Nearly a million of 
barrels are used every season for packing salt. 


A New Racs.—A Russian journal contains 
some account of a tribe of people—the Ubiches— 
who inhabit the southwestern declivities of the 
Caucasian chain, between the rivers Sasche and 
Schache. They speak a language totally dif- 
ferent from the other Circassian tribes or the 
Tartar hordes who reside in the plains beyound 
the Caucasus. 


Tarpy Justice.—Nearly sixteen years after 
the departure of William Motherwell, the Glas- 
gow poet, from the busy scene of life, the re- 
proach to the surviving friends of that gentleman, 
has been removed, by the erection of a beautiful 
Gothic temple over the resting place of the re- 
mains of the poet, in the Necropolis of Glas- 
gow. 


GiEAson’s PictoRiaL Drawine Room Companton.—This 
is decidedly one of the most elegant pictorial papers pub- 
lished. Indeed we doubt whether in beauty of engrav- 
ings, and typographical elegance, it has an equal in the 
world. Every paper comes to us with additional interest. 
Beautiful representations of meetings, celebrations. 
rades, views of public buildings, and scenes of canting 
inte drawn with artistic a fill each number, 
together with a large amount 0’ nal matter, poetry 
and prose, from the pens of our best authors.— 

‘onian, Easton, Pa. 


ALarce Crarr—The Eclipse, now on the 
stocks at Louisville, is to be three hundred and 
fifty-nine feet in length. She is to have eight of 
the largest sized boilers; and her water-wheels 

will be forty-two feet indiameter. It is expected 
that slie will make the trip from New Orleans to 
Louisville in four days. 


New Beprorp.—New Bedford must be a de- 
lightful ‘summer retreat; for a letter-writer says 
he has his doubts if it could ever be accused of 
deliberately hot weather. And the villages in 
the vicinity of the city of whalers are so quiet 
and peaceful that the taverns, even, look virtuous 
and have a private appeatance about them. 


Americans Asroap—Marvellous is the 
number of Americans now in Paris. It gives 
the shop-keepers ideas on the greatness of our 
country, to find such quantities of the natives 

_ abroad—especially American ladies, who are 
devoted to the fashions, and pay like martyrs. 


Economy.—The Secretary of War has issued 
two orders against the extravagance and waste 
of public funds in the army, and threatening to 


hold the commanders pecuniarily responsible for 
all such extravagance. 


An Apr Excusz—lIt is a common plea of 
wickedness to call temptation destiny. 


Wapside Gatherings. 

Clemens, it is said, has been pardoned by the 
President. 

Barnum retains “Iranistan,” and will con- 
tinue to reside there. 

Sir William Don is astonishing the Montreal 
people. 

Fome are among the most important shipments 
from California. 
The cholera is: with fearful fatality 
at Fort Madison, 

If you would know a bad husband, look at his 
wife’s countenance. 

It is luxury to think of snow and ice with the 


“thermometer at 110 in the shade. 


In New York, 27,949 persons were convicted 
of crime, from 1840 to 1848 inclusive. 

Jenny Lind attende! the religious services in 
Auburn State Prison, on the Sunday she was in 
that city. 

Mr. Samuel Crane, a wealthy citizen of An- 
trim, New Hampshire, committed suicide on 
Sunday night. 

The Postmaster General acknowledges the 
receipt of $100 from tonscience-stricken 
writer. 


At Dartmouth College the degree of B. A. 
‘was conferred on 43 young men, and M. D. on 
16. ; 

Geo. P. Ricker, a merchant of M 
was killed at Duxbury, on Friday, by 
from a mill-dam upon the rocks below. 

George W. Kendall, Esq., of the New Orleans 
Picayune, has gone to the Congress of Indians 
at Fort Laramie. 

The Catholic Church at Ottawa, Illinois, was 
consumed by fire on the 26th ult.; loss $10,000 ; 
no ce. 

A company of colored infantry a in 
the streets of New York, on Friday. The com- 
pany is called the “ Hannibal Guards.” 

The Boston Transcript says, ‘“ Away with the 
silly superstition that what is right for a layman 
is not right for a clergyman.” 

There are five candidates for Governor in 
Texas; five for Lieutenant Governor, and as 
many for Congress in the Western district. 


We see it stated that Lowell Mason—the 
t sacred music-man of Boston—is about to 
me a resident of New York. 

Mr. Roswell Miller, of Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, a revolutionary patriot, whose death we 
noticed recently, died of measles. 

In Carlisle, Pa., Col. A. Noble’s valuable 
horse offended a hive of bees by switching his 
tail, when they lit on him and stung him even 
unto death. 

Packet ship Devonshire, at New York, on 
Saturday, from Liverpool, brought twelve Hun- 
garian officers of distinction, who were associated 
with Kossuth. 

The orange trees of Florida are recovering 
from the desolation caused by the coccus ingect. 
The promise for the coming season is flatter- 
ing. 


lier, 


If, in a fit of the blues, you take poison, and 
then are sorry for it, just swallow a large tea- 
spoonful of mustard in a tumbler of warm water, 
and it will rout the enemy in a jiffy. 

After a recent storm, a shingle was picked up 
in Hampshire, Virginia, which was known to 
have come from Petersburgh, sixty miles in a 
straight line. 

A Mr. Akwes, overseer of a plantation in 
Austin county, Texas, was recently stabbed to 
the heart by the father of a negro girl whom he 
was on the point of correcting. 

In Philadelphia, beef is a shilling a pound, 
butter two-and-fourpence, lard 13 om | 14 cents, 
and vegetables and fruits from 5 to 25 per cent 
higher than years previous. 

Schooner J. Ward, with a —_ of nine thou- 
sand bushels of corn, went on the break- water, 
on Monday night, while attempting to make 
Buffalo, and, with the cargo, is a total loss. 

In one of the public squares in the heart of 
Philadelphia, are some two hundred squirrels} 
leaping from tree to tree, and scampering over 
the green sward. 

The New York and Erie Railroad own 117 
locomotives, and have twenty more building. 
It is supposed that this road will require, when 
in full operation, an equipment of more than 200 
locomotives. 

The striped bug, so destructive to cucumber, 
squash and melon vines, can be effectually kept 
at a distance by placing some tansy around the 
plants in the hill. 

In the reign of VIIL., shirts were em- 
broidered with gold. Gloves were lined with 
white velvet, and splendidly worked with em- 
broidery and gold buttons, and were perfumed. 


A London paper says that a patent has been 
taken out for the method of fixing artificial teeth 
into a preparation of gutta percha, made to re- 
temble the natural gums. 

In Oregon, Mo., a. hotel was struck by light- 
ning, July 18th, and the flames speteding te 
every direction, three or more — perished, 
mg unable to escape from burning build- 


A man and his wife, at Austin, Texas, by the 
name of Barker, were stabbed—the wife killed, 
and the husband mortally wounded—by a run- 
away negro, whom they were endeavoring to tie. 
The negro mounted his horse and escaped. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Assassinations are becoming more juent 
than ever in Rome. — 

There are only 6,515,794 souls in all Ireland, 
according to the present census. 

The harvest of Ireland promises well. ‘There 
is no truth in the report that the potato rot had 
appeared. 

Baron Dudevant, husband of the famous ro- 
mance writer, Sand, has just died at a 
boarding-house in Paris. 

A screw steamship company was forming at 
Li I for a line between Mersey and the 
Brazils, touching at Lisbon and Madeira. 

The Spanish government, at the last account, 
was examining the plan of reforms for Cuba, 
submitted by the governor general of Cuba. 

From all parts of Great Britain. the reports 
continue favorable as to the growing crops. 
The potato blight has not yet appeared to any 
extent. 

From the Roman states we have awful de- 
tails of condemnation to death, to flogging, to 
the gallies, to exile and imprisonment at Far- 
vagar. 


M. de Concha, of Paris, has had printed for 
himself in exquisite typography and with beau- 
tiful illustrations, one sole copy of La Fontaine’s 
works 


has made his debut at her 
he young Paul Julien is 
only ten years of age, and already he is one of 
the first violinists of his day. 

Several persons who have arrived at Ham- 

from London were arrested at the request 
of the Austrian and Prassian governments, on 
suspicion of political offences. 

At Posen, a Polish schoolboy, seventeen years 
of age, who lately shot of thirteen, 
in a duel, has been co’ to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. 

Mons. Daubree has communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, an artificial com- 
position much resembling topas, if not identical 
with it, and possessing its four constituent ele- 
ments. 

During a recent assize in France, it was dis- 
covered that many fires had been promoted b 
agents of insurance societies, in order to ify 
the farmers into insuring. 

The relations between the Porte and the 
Pasha of Egypt are becoming more uneasy, 
through the desire of the Sultan to bring the 
Pasha into more strict subjection, which he re- 
sists. 

The French Nationa] Assembly has decided 
against the proposition to alter the constitution, 
so as to make Louis Napoleon eligible for re- 
election to the Presidency, or to prolong his 
present term. 


Sands of Gold. 


—It is wise not to seek a secret, and honest 
not to reveal it. 

—lIt is as difficult to preserve fame, as it 
was at first to acquire it. 

——lIt costs us more to be miserable than 
would make us perfectly happy. 

—He that will selb his fame, will also sell 
the public interest. 

——Impudence is the constant companion of 
that monster Ingratitude. 

—It is safer to be humble with one talent 
than to be proud with ten.° 

——It is common, says Tacitus, to esteem 
most what is most unknown. 

—— He who makes an idol of his interest, 
will make a martyr of his integrity. 

—It is wrong to wish for death, and worse 
to have occasion to fear it. 

— One hour gained by rising early is worth 
one month of labor in a year. 

—— We carry our neighbor’s crimes in sight, 
and throw our own over our shoulders. 

——Promises made in time of affliction re- 
quire a better memory than people commonly 
possess. 

——aA man often regrets that he did speak on 
certain occasions; very seldom that he did not 
8 


A musical 
Majesty’s theatre. 


—Life itself is neither Bag nor evil, but 
only a place for good and evil; it is a kind of 
tragic comedy. 


——While you are meditating revenge for a 
real or fancied injury, the devil is meditating 
another cord around your soul. 

——You can’t prevent the birds of sadness 
from flying over your head, but you may prevent 
them from stopping to build their nests there. 

——It is not the height to which men are ad- 
vanced that makes them giddy ; it is the looking 
down with contempt upon those beneath. 

—He who does 
good also to himself, not only in the: conse- 
quence, but in the very act of. doing it, for the 
conscience, of well-doing is an ample reward. 

—-Middle age and the deéline of life, which 
lessen our sense of enjoyment, increase our love 
of life ; and we find, as we journey on, the longer 
we live, the more tenuciously we cling to life. 

—The world is a looking-glass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly upon 
a laugh at it, and with it, and it is a jolly, 
ind companion. 


to another man, does 


Joker's Olio. 


Why is an infant like a diamond? Because 
it is a “ dear little thing.” 

Curran’s advice to orators: “ When you can’t 
talk sense, talk metaphor” 

The “ marriage tie” is sometimes severed by 
the “ hangman’s knot.” 

He that pursues two hares at once, don’t catch 
one, and lets t’other go. 

One of the heaviest things to lie on the human 
mind is a late supper of cold potatoes. 

What two sciences are employed by teats- 
ters in driving their oxen? Hawticulture and 
Geeology. 

Wheat, it is said, will be very light this year, 
consequently there will be a great saving of 
yeast m making bread. 

Why should a teetotaller refrain from marry- 
ing? Because if he got a wife, his principles 
would not allow him to sup-porter. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity with debts, that 
their expanding power continues to increase as 
you contract them. 

One of the St. Louis Yan age complains that 
the arrivals of the mails from the West now-a- 
days are not so regular as their robberies. 

“Pappy, the corn is up!” “The corn up! 
Why, Lonly planted it yesterday.” “I know 
that—but the hogs got in last night, and guv it 
a lift you hadn’t counted on.” 


A bachelor friend of ours says, the only ob- 
jection he has to the new costume, is, that it 
puzzles him to tell the young ladies from the 
great girls. 

The Hampshire Gazette says: “It is a singu- 
lar fact, that we have not had a governor of the 
Orthodox faith since Gov. Eustis, and he was an 
irreligious man !” 

Perliaps we might very appropriately alter a 
line of one of our best poets, so that it would 
read thus: “The melon-cholic days are come, the 
saddest of the year.” 

The fourth of July was celebrated by the peo- 
ple of Charleston, S. C., with “fasting and 
prayer.” It is usually rather a “fast” day, in 
many places out of South Carolina. 

An Irish gentleman having a small picture- 
room, several persons desired to see it at the 
same time. “Faith, gentlemen,” said he, “if 
you all go in, it will not hold you.” 

A man in Lowndes county, Alabama, having 
published another as a liar, a scoundrel, and a 
poltroun, the latter complains that he does not 
spell poltroon correctly. 

Mulloney says the only way to succeed in the 
grocery business is to sell cheap and give light 
weight. The former will bring you customers, 
while the latter will enable you to skin them. 

An editor in Western New York has heard 
Madame Anna Bishop sing, and in remarking 
upon her vocal organs, exclaims: “ What a cn- 
rious web is woven by this double-threaded shut- 
tle, which carries down pork and potatoes, and 
brin up “ Casta Diva,” and “ Coming thro’ 
the Rye.’ 

A Connecticut pedlar, calling upon an old 
lady to dispose of some goods, inquired of her if 
she could tell him of any road that no pediar 
had ever travelled? “ Yes,” said she, “I know 
of one, and only one, that no pedlar has ever 
travelled (the pedlar’s countenance brightened), 


~and that’s the road to heaven.” 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


HMiscellancous Family Journai, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose anu 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly ior 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknow that the Frag is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regalarly engageu, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


I subseriber, one year, 
Bsubseribers' “ 


No further reduction made from the above terms. 


Subscribers, or postmasters, are ested to act as 
agents on the above terms. 


*,* The Flag can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United carriers, 
four cents per copy. ‘ 

: GLEASON 
Publisher and Propnetor, Boston Mass, 
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